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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


—>———_ 


HE grave crisis in Turkey has not become more grave 
during the week, and as crisis is the normal portion of 
Turkey it would be a mistake to suppose that the break-up 
of the Empire is actually in sight. The Committee of Union 
and Progress is evidently not strong enough to show fight. 
Its papers in Constantinople have ceased publication, and its 
officials have gone to Salonika. Both Constantinople and 
Salonika are under martial law, and though the Committee 
protests it does not strike. This proves that only a very small 
part of the Army is behind it, and that it recognizes the fact. 
It very discreetly announces that for the present it does not 
desire to embarrass the Government. ‘The details of the 
Kochana massacre which we briefly recorded last week are 
very ugly, and it is not too much to say that the Cabinet of 
Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha will reveal both its moral character and 
its strength or its weakness by its ability to deal with this 
episode. 


There is not much doubt that the bombs which exploded in 
the crowded bazaar at Kochana were placed there by emis- 
saries of the Bulgarian Internal Organization. Five Bulgars 
as well as two Moslems and two Jews are said to have been 
killed by the first explosion. When the people were 
returning to the bazaar the second explosion took place, 
and Turkish soldiers then fell on the confused and 
terror-stricken Bulgars and killed nearly two hundred. 
The fact that Bulgars caused the explosions discounts 
the anger of Bulgaria and the popular desire of the Bulgarians 
for war against Turkey, for the Bulgarian Government has 
never seriously done what it could to prevent, once and for all, 
the operations of the Internal Organization. The Organization 
is capable of effecting any act of violence that seems likely to 
attract the attention of Europe and bring intervention nearer. 
But when all allowances have been made the behaviour of the 
Turks was infamous, and the officials appear to have done 
nothing to stop the massacre. The new Turkish Government, 
if it desires to keep the sympathy of the world, must not allow 
it to be said that the guilty were allowed to go unpunished, as 
in the case of the much larger Adana massacre. That busi- 
ness alone destroyed the reputation of the Young Turks. We 
note that Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha has appointed a commission 
of inquiry of which Bulgars will be members. 


Count Berchtold, the Austro- Beneee! ian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has announced his intention of inviting the Powers to 











discuss the Balkan situation with a view to “ helping ” Turkey 
in her policy of decentralization. The Austrian newspapers have 
simultaneously burst into a chorus of cooing about the need 
Turkey has in her distress of the advice and assistance of friends. 
To help Turkey to “decentralize” is another way of bringing 
her to the point of granting autonomy, or something like it, to 
her European provinces. If that were done in the spirit of 
the Miirzsteg programme (which was interrupted by the 
Revolution of 1908) it might be a good thing for the Turkish 
Government itself, and certainly for the provinces. But 
the circumstances are different now from what they were 
when Abdul Hamid was on the throne, and Turkey would no 
doubt say that “decentralization” with the aid of Europe 
would mean “partition.” It is impossible to say at present 
exactly what Austria-Hungary proposes. We only state the 
fact that Count Bercbtold is evidently about to produce some- 
thing from his sleeve, and that the Austrian Press has been 
instructed to demand the careful attention of the spectators 
and to watch the expression of their faces at the preliminary 
announcement, 


There is little new to record in the war between Italy and 
Turkey. But we do regard it as important that unofficial 
persons—lItalians and Turks—have met at Lausanne, and are 
groping for a formula that might end the war. In our opinion 
an inadequate formula might serve, if only it were thought 
good enough to form the basis of an armistice. An armistice 
might pass insensibly into a state of peace. We remember 
that when negotiations for peace with the Boers in 1901 were 
hanging fire, Lord Rosebery pointed out by what informal 
means peace might be reached—a mere wayside meeting 
might provide a formula of which the Government could take 
official cognizance. As both Italy and Turkey want peace we 
are by no means without hope that even the unofficial 
negotiations at Lausanne may end in some material result. 


M. Poincaré, the French Prime Minister, arrived at 
Kronstadt on Friday week in the cruiser ‘Condé’ for a 
week's visit to Russia. M. Poincaré is not only Prime 
Minister but Minister for Foreign Affairs. He is clear- 
headed, well versed in public affairs, and widely informed, and 
France is fortunate in her representative. On Sunday he was 
received by the Emperor, and political conversations took 
place between him and M. Kokovtsoff, the Russian Prime 
Minister, and M. Sazonoff, the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. In astatement to the Matin M. Sazonoff said that 
the visit was a “normal” event, as it was “logical” for the 
statesmen of the allied nations to have periodically the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging opinions. He denied that the new 
Naval Convention between France and Russia had anything 
to do with a scheme for getting the Dardanelles opened to 
Russian ships. 





At dinners and luncheons given in M. Poincaré’s honour 
the British Ambassador was the only guest who was not a 
Russian or a Frenchman—a signal proo: of the desire of tho 
Russian Government to emphasize the intimacy of British 
relations with the Dual Alliance. The Paris correspondent 
of the Times says that as regards the proposed railway 
from the interior of Asia Minor to the Black Sea, of 
which France holds the concession, Russia desires that it 
should be kept at a sufficient distance from the frontier 
of the Caucasus. Her fear, of course, is that it might be 
used for strategic purposes by Turkey. Other questions dis- 
cussed seem to have been the Chinese Loan, the stute of the 
Balkans, the Anatolian Railway, the trans-Persian Railway, 
and the rebuilding of the Russian Fleet, and, in connexion 
with that, the Franco-Russian Naval Convention. We have 
written of the subject elsewhere, and will only repeat bere 
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that the fact most worth insisting on is that Germany has 
caught the echoes of those private conversations—so different 
from the graceful but external civilities at Baltic Port— 
without any apparent annoyance. 


We regret to notice that the British proposal for a loan to 
Persia has been whittled down at the wish of Russia to a 
mere dole. Russia and Britain will each advance £25,000. 
As the Persian treasury is empty, a sum of this kind simply 
represents the sort of charity against which every soundly 
organized charitable institution sets its face. It is 
demoralizing to character, does not make the recipient 
independent, and therefore does more harm than good. 
Of course, a proper loan would mean proper safeguards 
and a really coherent policy in Persia. The proposed 
dole simply advertises the fact that such a policy is absent. 
Government in Persia scarcely exists now, and the Swedish 
officers who were to try to introduce order in certain districts 
have actually been defeated by tribesmen. If the Anglo- 
Russian Convention had not been in operation the end of 
the Persian kingdom would have come at least two years 
ago. Even as it is we cannot think that the end is far off. 
The prospect embraces very large questions which we cannot 
discuss now, but we fear that within the next few months we 
shall be compelled to face them. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the accession of Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria was celebrated on Thursday, and the 
Times for that day contained an interesting résumé of his 
reign. During the earlier part of it the difficulties which he 
had to face must have seemed almost insurmountable. It was 
chiefly owing to Stamboloff, who acted as Regent after the 
abdication of Prince Alexander, that the throne was offered 
to Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, who was then 
only twenty-six years old. Stamboloff was violently anti- 
Russian in his policy, and the young Prince had consequently 
to meet the hostility of Russia and the disapproval of all the 
other Great Powers. There was also much opposition to him 
in Bulgaria itself, but this was quickly suppressed by the 
ruthlessly severe measures taken by Stamboloff. Prince 
Ferdinand soon realized, however, that the position of Bulgaria 
would never be secure until the hostility of Russia was 
placated ; and the resignation of Stamboloff in 1894 and his 
subsequent assassination proved to be the somewhat sinister 
turning-point in Prince Ferdinand’s reign. His caution and 
sagacity both then and in the more recent Turkish crisis have 
been rewarded by the extraordinary progress in Bulgaria 
upon which King Ferdinand can now look back. Her com- 
mercial development has been enormous, while her army is 
now unquestionably second only to Turkey’s in the Near East, 
and for this her able ruler must be given the greater part of 
the credit. 


The report of the British Consul-General at Diisseldorf on 
the trade and commerce of the district, which appeared in 
Thursday’s papers, was especially remarkable for the atten- 
tion it drew to the systematic development of waterways in 
Germany. Numerous canals are in process of construction, or 
have been planned, and these are expected to be of the 
greatest use both in developing trade and in relieving the 
congestion upon the railways. More important still, however, 
is the proposal to deepen the bed of the Rhine as far as 
Cologne, so that the larger sea-going steamers should be able 
to go up the river. This could not, of course, be effected 
without the concurrence of the Netherlands. Holland herself 
would obviously not gain by the deepening of the river nearly 
so much as Germany, and would consequently expect large 
concessions in compensation. The importance of this from 
the international point of view is that the two countries 
would inevitably be brought into closer relations by any such 
arrangement—relations that would, perhaps, be much too 
close for the liking of Holland. 


Mulai Hafid, Sultan of Morocco, has abdicated, and on 
Tuesday his younger brother, Mulai Yusef, was proclaimed 
in his stead. The ex-Sultan has gone to Vichy with a 
retinue of slaves and servants, and the Tangier corres- 
pondent of the Times says that he will probably make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca before returning to Morocco. 
The prospect of his taking up his residence at Tangier 
is regarded with some misgiving. His pension will be 
£14,000, and he is to have a lump sam of £16,000. Thus, 





Ls 
amid indifference and the cynical comments of Moorish 
notables, ends the reign of the.“‘strong man” who was to 
pluck the reins from the feeble hands of the amiable Abdul 
Aziz and deliver his country from the foreigner. General 
Moinier is leaving Morocco after nearly four years’ service 
in the military command. General Lyautey, the Governor. 
General, has been summoned to Paris to confer with the 
Government. 


Turkey was visited by a severe earthquake shock yesterday 
week, the centre of the disturbance being the region of the 
Dardanelles. Constantinople escaped with slight injury, bué 
at Gallipoli and Tchanak hardly a house escaped damage, 
many stone buildings and mosques collapsing completely, 
The town of Adrianople also suffered severely, but the 
heaviest loss of life was in the villages of Myriophito, Ganos, 
and Hora, where upwards of 200 persons were killed. Much 
damage was also done by fires caused by the upsetting of 
lamps. The total casualties of killed and injured are roughly 
estimated at 1,200, and over 15,000 people are said to be 
homeless. 


On Tuesday the trial of the three Egyptians charged with 
conspiring to assassinate the Khedive, the Premier, and Lord 
Kitchener came to an endat Cairo. All three of the prisoners 
were found guilty, and sentenced in each case to the maximum 
penalty. The sentence passed upon one of them, Mohamed 
Imam Wakid, was of fifteen years’ hard labour, while that 
upon the other two was of fifteen years’ imprisonment, 
According to the Times correspondent the verdict has been 
received with general satisfaction. 


On Friday week the United States Senate passed the Panama 
Canal Bill by 47 votes to 15. Several amendments were carried, 
American railroads were prohibited from owning ships that 
use the canal, The provision for the passage of American 
coasting ships free of tolls was retained. American deep- 
sea ships were also given free passage on certain con 
ditions. In a joint conference of the two Houses on Wed. 
nesday the last provision was struck out. But the Bill as it 
stands is still in violation of the sense of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. The protests of the British Foreign Office have been 
ignored. It is believed that the Bill will not be substantially 
changed from its present shape. And it is not considered 
likely that if both Houses finally agree Mr, Taft will withhold 
his sanction from the Bill. 


We need not look further than the American newspapers 
for criticism which may be held to fit the case. The Sun says 
that the policy of Congress is “frank dishonour abroad and 
rank class legislation and Bedlam policy at home.” The New 
York Times calls the Bill incredible folly and wanton selfish- 
ness. The World refuses to believe that President Taft will 
bring “indelible disgrace” on the country by signing it. The 
greater part of the Press is pained and full of misgiving. 
Only Jingo newspapers pretend that the United States has a 
right to do what she pleases with the canal. There has seldom 
been an important act of policy which has had so little public 
support. The comments of the Canadian Press are also very 
bitter. The most solacing suggestion is that the methods of 
the Senate are shaped in view of the elections. But then what 
must the opinion of the Senate be of the electors! There is 
fortunately a tendency to leave the ultimate decision on the 
Bill till after the elections, and we cannot help believing that 
in the long run honour and sanity will prevail. 


We had not space to notice in our last issue a very interesting 
article on Canadian opinion and Home Rule which the Times of 
Friday week printed from its Canadian correspondent. The 
correspondent says that the traditional Canadian sympathy 
with Irish Nationalism is rapidly disappearing. Now that 
more is known of the conditions of Ireland there is no longer 
the old readiness to discover an easy analogy between 
Canadian self-government and the demand of the Irish 
Nationalists. Moreover, the saeva indignatio of Irishmen in 
Canada, as in the United States, is not being continually 
reinforced, as it used to be, by fresh generations of Irish 
immigrants full of anti-British sentiments. The Irish 
immigrant of to-day has no devouring passion for Home 
Rule. 

“The chances are,” the correspondent says, “that, if the 


question could. be decided by Canada, independent of the . 
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exigencies of party politics, two-thirds of the Canadian 
ple would oppose the Bill now before the. British Parlia- 
ment.” Nor is the analogy between Home Rule and Canadian 
provincial autonomy more readily drawn than that between 
Home Rule and the autonomy of the Dominion itself. 
Canadians perceive that a Bill which permits a Customs line 
and separate Post Offices provides nothing resembling the 
Canadian federalism of which they are so justly proud. The 
alleged sympathy of the self-governing colonies with Irish 
Nationalism has so often done service against the beliefs of 
Imperialists—seeming to charge them with misunderstanding 
their own ideals—that we are very glad to have this able and 
observant analysis of the Canadian feeling of to-day. The 
time is gone by when both Houses of the Canadian Parliament 
could pass resolutions of sympathy with Irish Nationalism. 


Sir H. H. Raphael, the Liberal member for South Derby- 

sbire, having been criticised by Mr. Harry de Pass, one of the 
promoters of the new land agitation, for his attitude towards 
that movement, has replied most effectively in a letter to the 
Derby Daily Telegraph. Mr. de Pass had suggested that Sir 
H. Raphael’s proper place was on the other side of the 
House. To this Sir H. Raphael retorts that his critic is using 
the well-known argument of all faddists, that “every person 
who does not agree with their particular nostrum should be 
driven out of the party.” All that Sir H. Raphael had sug- 
gested was that if important land legislation were to be under- 
taken, it should be done “ on the recommendation of an authori- 
tative body, such as a Royal Commission, and not on the report 
of a party and partisan committee such as the one appointed 
under the auspices of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
Personally he would greatly like to see Mr. de Pass’s scheme 
worked out in its application to the taxation area of the 
borough of Derby. “I rather think the little stir my action 
has caused would be but as the ripple of the sea to the wave 
of universal disapprobation which would surge over the com- 
munity affected by the proposals.” Mr. de Pass’s sneer at 
landlords, he concludes, leaves him cold, for in Derbyshire 
they had before them the example of the Duke of Devon- 
shire and many others who devoted their lives to the fulfil- 
ment of the duties of their station and property. ‘ We are 
not going to deny them the privileges of an ordinary criminal 
and condemn them unheard.” Sir H. Raphael's letter, which 
is chivalrous as well as sensible, will be welcomed by all 
moderate men. But he forgets that the extremists on his 
side regard dukes not as ordinary but as extraordinary 
criminals, 
” We deal with the Constitutional points raised by the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Bonar Law else- 
where. Mr. Churchill’s melodramatic excursions outside the 
bounds of his own department are familiar, and the composi- 
tion of his two tremendous letters may be only his peculiar way 
of taking a holiday from the Admiralty. But it is hard to 
reconcile what he says as to the calm and serene attitude of 
our benevolent Government with the feverish tone of these 
interminable letters. If the speeches of Mr. Bonar Law are 
so much bluff, why bother about them? Asa matter of fact, 
Mr. Churchill's letters bristle with uneasy admissions as to the 
seriousness of the situation in Ulster. The hopeless incon- 
sistency of the Government position is most effectively shown 
up in a letter from “A Contemporary” in Friday's Times, who 
observes :— 

“From recent utterances and acts of Ministers and their sup- 
porters I deduce the following conclusions :—(1) Passive resist- 
ance is venial on religious grounds (Nonconformist), but not on 
economic grounds (Insurance Act); (2) violence, on the contrary, 
is venialon economic grounds (London dockers and Irish agrarians), 
but not on religious grounds (Belfast dockers and Ulster). Or we 
may put it this way: religious motives justify passive resistance, 
but not violence ; economic motives justify violence, but not pas- 
Sive resistance. The only principle Iam able to discern in all this 


is that what suits the Government is right and what does not is 
wrong.” 





The by-election in Midlothian, caused by the elevation of 
the Master of Elibank to the peerage, seems likely to be the 
cause of some bitterness among the various sections of the 
Government's supporters. On Friday week there was a rumour 
to the effect that the Miners’ Federation intended to put 
forward Provost Brown of Dalkeith as a Labour candidate 
for the constituency ; and on Saturday it was announced that 








Lord Murray of Elibank had written to the local Liberal 
Association recommending them to give the Provost their 
support, if the rumour proved correct, on the ground that he 
was to all intents and purposes a Liberal. The local Liberals, 
however, promptly determined to disregard this advice, which 
they received, according to the Times correspondent, with 
some resentment and even contempt. It is fuir to add, how- 
ever, that Lord Murray, in Thureday’s Times, cast doubts 
upon this statement. In any case, Mr. Alexander Shaw, a son 
of Lord Shaw, has been chosen as the official Liberal can- 
didate, and Lord Murray, in a second statement published in 
Monday’s papers, accepted the choice unreservedly. The 
Liberal campaign opened on Wednesday, but the Unionist 
candidate (Major Hope) will not begin to hold meetings till 
Monday, while the miners are only to arrive at their final 
decision to-day. 


The report of the Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee 
upon the best means for ensuring safety of life at sea was 
published in Friday morning's papers. The most important 
of the recommendations in the report is that for the future 
the scale of lifeboat accommodation required by the Board of 
Trade shall be calculated not according to tonnage, but 
according to the number of persons carried, and that it shall 
be made compulsory for the lifeboats to be of sufficient 
capacity to accommodate every one on board. The committee 
also recommends the training of the whole crew for the pur- 
pose of manning the boats. Among other points contained 
in the report, we may mention that it emphatically condemns 
the proposed use of searchlights, but that it favours the pro- 
posal for compulsory wireless apparatus in all passenger 
vessels, with a continuous efficient service of operators. The 
committee makes it plain, however, that none of these pre- 
cautions is of so much importance as the improvement of the 
buoyancy of vessels in case of an accident. 


In spite of the bad weather the week bas seen an unusual 
number of exploits in the sphere of aviation. The Govern- 
ment trials have been progressing satisfactorily on Salisbury 
Plain from day to day, though we deeply regret that they 
were marred on Tuesday by the death of Mr. R. C. Fenwick, 
the inventor of the Mersey monoplane. His machine seems 
to have been overturned by a sudden gust of wind—a danger 
to which its exceptionally small spread of wing and low 
engine power rendered it especially liable. Early on 
Saturday morning Mr. F. A. McClean on a Short hydro- 
aeroplane flew up the Thames from Eastchurch to West- 
minster Bridge. On his return journey later in the day he 
met with a mishap; and we may note in this connexion 
the provisional decision of the Aero Club, announced on 
Thursday, to forbid further flights along the Thames. We 
may draw attention at the same time to an article in Mon- 
day’s Times which described the excellent work done in 
Tripoli by the Italian aeroplanes and airships. 





We regret to have to record the death, at the age of 74, 
of Miss Octavia Hill, one of the best practical philanthropists 
of our time, who for nearly fifty years laboured effectively to 
solve the housing problem on the basis of personal service 
combined with business methods. The week has also been 
marked by an Alpine tragedy, Dr. H. O. Jones, F.RS., 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and his wife having been 
killed on their honeymoon while ascending the Aiguille Rouge 
de Pétéret on Thursday morning. Dr. Jones, who was only 35, 
was one of the most brilliant of our younger chemists, and it 
is a tragic coincidence that the accident occurred on the same 
mountain on which Professor Francis Balfour—another dis- 
tinguished Cambridge man of science—lost his life in 1882. 


Thursday's papers contained the interesting announcement 
that the King had appointed General Botha, Premier of the 
Union of South Africa, to be an Honorary General in the 
British Army. It would be hard to find a parallel for this 
honour, but if it is unprecedented it has also been handsomely 
earned. The services that General Botha rendered his fellow 
burghers in the war were not more remarkable than those he 
has rendered the Empire in consolidating the Union of South 
Africa, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE RIGHT OF REBELLION. 


yg: lengthy and pompous letters in which Mr. Winston 

Churchill lectures Mr. Bonar Law for encouraging 
Ulster to resist Home Rule by force of arms raise an 
extremely important question of civic ethics. That many 
of the platitudes which Mr. Churchill enunciates are 
perfectly sound, nobody would for a moment dispute. 
But their promulgation at this moment by a man with 
Mr. Churchill’s record throws considerable doubt upon the 
bona fides of the opinions expressed. It is not so very long 
ago since Mr. Churchill, as Home Secretary, refused to give 
protection to the shipowners of South Wales who wished 
to unload their vessels, and were prevented from doing so 
by the violence of strikers. Mr. Churchill did not then 
deny that the shipowners had a legal right to the protec- 
tion of the civil power to enable them to carry on their 
legitimate business, but he refused to give them that pro- 
tection on the ground that it was inexpedient for them to 
exercise their rights. In other words, he permitted the 
strikers forcibly to defy the law. 

That is all that Ulster proposes todo. But there is this 
difference, that the law which the Welsh strikers were 
defying has from time immemorial been part of the 
common law of the kingdom, and no community could 
exist unless a similar law were embodied in_ its 
code. On the other hand, the law which the Protestants 
of Ulster propose to defy will be, if it becomes law at all, 
an entirely new law enacted by means which no consistent 
democrat could possibly defend. We need not go in detail 
into the history of the past General Election. It is sufficient 
to say that though Home Rule was by many people recog- 
nized as one of the possible results of a Liberal victory at 
that election, it was not the primary issue before the 
electors. Yet, surely, if such a grave constitutional change 
as this is to be made at all, it ought to be made only after 
the country has had the fullest opportunity of considering 
the problem. Some people may remember—though poli- 
tical memories are proverbially short—that not many years 
ago Nonconformist Liberals rebelled against the law 
because they contended that Mr. Balfour’s Education 
Act of 1902 had no moral sanction behind it, having 
been passed by a Parliament elected on the khaki 
issue. In this particular instance the Nonconformists 
were undoubiedly straining the right of rebellion, 
for the issue was not big enough to justify even 
passive resistance. We feel the more confident in making 
this statement because the passive resistance came to an 
end as soon as the Liberals succeeded to power, although 
the Act of 1902 remains unrepealed to this day. It is 
impossible to argue that passive resistance to the Act of 
1902 was a moral duty in the years 1903, 1904, and 1905, 
but ceased to be a moral duty in the years that succeeded 
the General Election of 1906. This incident shows 
that many Liberals who now express in such unctuous 
language their horror of any defiance of the law 
did not mind defying the law on an issue which 
by their subsequent action they confessed to have 
been inadequate. Our own view very strongly is that the 
law, even when secured by a Parliamentary trick, ought to 
be obeyed unless some grave wrong is involved. But even 
Mr. Churchill, in his new réle of poacher turned game- 
keeper, admits that there are cases where rebellion 
becomes a duty, and the whole constitutional history of 
our country proves that unless Englishmen had held this 
view and acted upon it many, if not most, of our constitu- 
tional liberties would never have been secured. 

Nor does the right to rebellion disappear because the 
autocracy of a party majority is substituted for the 
autocracy of a monarchy. Everybody knows perfectly 
well that under our party system, as at present organized, 
the framing of the laws which the country is called upon 
to obey does not depend upon the wishes of the people as 
a whole, but upon the decision of the party leaders. No 
doubt the party leaders in arriving at their decision 
anxiously ask themselves what popular support they are 
likely to obtain. But we may be perfectly sure that the 
autocrats of previous centuries asked themselves a very 
similar question. Unless Charles I. had imagined that he 


would have very considerable support from the country, as 








in fact he did have, for his proposal to overturn the ancie 
Constitution, he would not ie attempted his aged son 
ceedings. In exactly the same way Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues believe that they can obtain a sufficient backin 
in the country to enable them to drive through their Home 
Rule proposals. That does not mean that those proposals 
have been accepted by the country, nor does it even mean 
that Mr. Asquith so imagines. All that it does mean ig 
that the Cabinet and the party wirepullers have calculated 
that taking account of all the multitude of issues which 
affect the popular mind—Free Trade, antipathy to the 
House of Lords, the desire to plunder the Church and the 
landowners, and so on—there will be a sufficient volume 
of opinion in favour of the Liberals at the next election, 
Consequently they can safely force through Parliament a 
measure which, if submitted as a separate issue, the 
country would reject. 

That is why there is no moral justification behind the 
Home Rule Bill. The only question is whether that Bill 
raises issues sufficiently serious to justify an armed 
rebellion. Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration we believe that it does, and we further believe 
that if the ordinary English Liberal could put himself in 
the shoes of an Ulster Protestant he would fully under- 
stand why the forcing of a Home Rule measure upon 
Ulster justifies rebellion. The trouble is that the ordinary 
English Liberal has allowed his mind to be confused with 
irrelevant arguments about decentralization and such-like 
frippery. The men who want Home Rule care nothing for 
decentralization or any of the other arguments for Home 
Rule which appeal to English Liberals. The whole 
strength of the Lrish Home Rule movement comes from 
men who hate England and who want to establish 
a separate Irish Government, anti-English in its 
origin and anti-English in its character. Their care 
is not for improved administration or improved legislation, 
but for ‘‘Treland a nation,” and the answer of the Ulster- 
men is: “ We do not wish to belong to the nation of 
Ireland; we wish to belong to the nation of Great 
Britain.” In a word. the Home Rule Bill raises the 
question of national allegiance, and that is a question on 
which from all time men have felt justified in fighting. 

Hitherto the view of English Liberals has been that 
wherever a distinct national feeling existed expression 
should be given to that feeling by some form of inde- 
pendent government, and there is much to be said for that 
ideal. But the Liberals show not the least desire to give 
effect to their own principles as far as Ulster is concerned. 
With the exception of Dr. Chapple, they have persistently 
refused to entertain the idea of permitting the Ulster 
counties to elect whether they will become counties of 
Ireland or counties of England. Liberals declare that 
it is unjust that the Irish Nationalists should 
be subject to one Parliament in the United Kingdom, 
but they apparently see no injustice in compelling 
the Ulster Protestants to be subject to one Par- 
liament in Ireland. But although the concession 
of this option to the Ulster counties would immensely 
improve the Home Rule Bill, and remove the moral 
justification for armed resistance, it cannot be put forward 
for a moment as a complete solution. 

Nor is it possible to accept as a universal truth the 
proposition that every separate nationality should have 
a separate government. In practice, over large portions 
of the earth this ideal could not be carried out. In 
the Austrian Empire, for example, there are at least 
twelve or thirteen separate nationalities interlaced with 
one another, living in the same towns, and often in the 
same villages, and to give expression to each of these 
nationalities is impossible. Nor has the problem been 
solved by the establishment of a separate government for 
Hungary, for the kingdom of Hungary itself embraces 
almost as many separate nationalities as the whole 
Empire of Austria, and the subordinate nationalities in 
Hungary are certainly subjected to far harder measure 
than they would be if governed from Vienna. In 
the same way, self-government, as the ordinary Englishman 
understands the term, is impossible in India, because 
the separate nationalities are so intermingled that there is 
no local “self” in the English sense. Therefore the pro- 
position that wherever a separate national feeling exists 
there should be a separate government cannot in practice 
be carried out, and the final argument for maintaining one 
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Parliament for the whole United Kingdom is that under 
the rule of that single Parliament the separate nationalities 
in Ireland enjoy greater liberty than they would under any 
other system. ‘The only alternative is to make one or 
other of these Irish nationalities predominant, and to that 
the subordinate nationality naturally and _ justifiably 
objects. The Catholics were shamelessly downtrodden 
when Ireland was ruled by a separate parliament as a 
Protestant colony in the eighteenth century; and it is 
from that period that Irish Nationalists derive the hatred 
with which they still regard England. But the wrongs 
done to the Irish Catholics in the eighteenth century do 
not justify the infliction of corresponding wrongs upon 
Irish Protestants in the twentieth century. Ulstermen 
who know the conditions of life in their own country are 
convinced that they would lose their dearest liberties if 
Ireland were ruled by a Roman Catholic parliament. And 
it is not only a question of loss of liberty. It is, as we 
insisted above, also a question of the loss of allegiance. 
There is not a prominent Irish Nationalist who has not 
frequently on public platforms denounced British rule 
in Ireland as foreign rule, but if Britain is foreign to 
Nationalist Ireland, then Nationalist Ireland must be 
foreign to those Ulstermen who are true to the British 
connexion. In effect, Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill 
would force Ulstermen to cease to be Britons, and 
compel them to become Irish Nationalists. Against that 
forcible interference with their allegiance they are 
justified by all the circumstances in fighting. If Liberals 
dislike that conclusion let them be true to their principles, 
aad give every Irish county the option to remain British. 





SLAVERY IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


\ E print elsewhere a letter from the Portuguese 

Minister in London declaring that the statements 
of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society as 
to slavery in the Portuguese colonies of West Africa have 
been “ victoriously and absolutely refuted.” He adds that 
if the workers of the whole world, whites or negroes, could 
have only “ one half of the liberty, treatment, and care that 
the negro workers enjoy in the Portuguese islands of 
San Thomé and Principe, the whole of humanity would have 
attained a degree of happiness from which it unfortunately 
is still far away.” We fear that so long as any accredited 
representative of the Portuguese Government hglds language 
of this kind in reference to the proved slavery and the cruel 
conditions of recruiting labour in the Portuguese colonies of 
West Africa it is impossible to be sanguine that Portugal 
will firmly and systematically try to remove the abuses 
which are a blot upon the fame of any civilized country. 
They are not only a deep discredit to Portugal but to our- 
selves, because, as we have more than once pointed out, 
Great Britain has made herself responsible by treaty for 
the security of the Portuguese colonies. If some Quixotic 
Power, intent upon the suppression of slavery, were to 
attack Portuguese West Africa, we should be bound by 
treaty to come to the support of Portugal. In other 
words, we should be fighting incidentally for the main- 
tenance of slavery. It would be enough to make our 
ancestors turn in their graves. No decent Englishman 
should be able to contemplate such a situation with 
patience. But it may be said: “Could the Portuguese 
Legation issue such a letter as you print without good 
evidence to support it? Surely, if the Legation exag- 
gerates, you also must have exaggerated. The labour 
of the cocoa islands is probably not conducted under 
very bad conditions after all, and cannot fairly be called 
slavery.” The answer to such a doubt is provided in the 
Parliamentary White Paper which was published last 
week. This Paper is the first official confirmation of the 
ene as to slave-trading in Angola and slavery in the 
islands. 

Once and for all this White Paper explodes the fiction 
that contract labour in the Portuguese colonies of West 
Africa is not slavery. Here are the facts which we and 
others have asserted over and over again set forth—of 
course in official language. More than we ourselves have 
ever assumed as necessarily true in framing our appeal to 
the British Foreign Office and the British public is admitted. 
On November 22nd, 1909, Sir Edward Grey, writing to 
Mr. Gaisford, said :-— 

“M. Du Bocage, the Portuguese Foreign Minister, came to see 





me on the 22nd instant. I observed to him that I had been very 
much relieved to hear that the recruiting of labour in Angola had 
been suspended. The conditions of recruiting in the interior had 
been exceedingly bad, and the facts were known in this country. 
M. du Bocage said recruiting had been suspended till the end of 
January, when a new governor would arrive who was fully alive 
to the situation and would prevent abuses. I explained to him 
that the information I had received from private sources placed 
beyond doubt the fact that it had been the custom for natives to 
be captured in the interior by people who were really slave-dealers ; 
the captured natives were then brought down to the coast and sent 
to work in the Portuguese islands, This could easily be stopped if 
Portuguese officials would hold an inquiry into the case of each 
group of natives who came down to the coast, in order to make 
sure that the natives had come voluntarily and had been engaged 
voluntarily. If this inquiry was held in public anyone could 
attend it and be satisfied that abuses were not being allowed. I 
emphasized the strength of feeling in this country on the sub- 
ject, and the certainty that abuses in the interior had been very 
great.” 


It may be said: “That was two and a half years ago. 
The Portuguese promises no doubt have been fulfilled. 
The new Republican Government in Portugal is sensitive 
to charges affecting the humanity of its administration.” 
Let us see. 

A scheme of repatriation, which is not really repatria- 
tion at all, has been introduced, but substantially slavery 
goes on as before. This is admitted and apologized for 
by the Portuguese Government at Lisbon. Sir Arthur 
Hardinge as lately as March 19th, 1912, wrote to Sir 
Edward Grey—the italics are ours :— 


“T spoke to Senhor Vasconcellos on the 16th instant, as directed 
in your dispatch of the 7th, about the duration of contracts made 
with ‘servigaes’ for San Thomé, the affair of the ‘ Malange,” 
respecting which at his request I am drawing up a memorandum 
for him, and the necessity of carefully watching possible abuses 
of the rule respecting compulsory labour, of all of which his 
Excellency took note. He assured me, and I believe quite sin- 
cerely, of the desire felt by his Government to terminate all 
these abuses, and justify the claim of the Portuguese Republic 
to be a humane and progressive force in the civilization of Africa, 
but he said that the governors whom he had sent out to give 
effect to its instructions had been to a great extent paralysed 
by the power of the vested interests, European and native, which, 
in effecting the necessary reforms, they found arrayed against them.” 


As the governors have been “to a great extent paralysed ” 
it is certain that the slavery which Sir Edward Grey 
stated to exist “ beyond doubt ” two and a half years ago 
still exists. If the Portuguese Minister in London does 
not dispute the authenticity of Sir Arthur Hardinge’s 
dispatch containing the admission of the Portuguese 
Government he can no longer ask us to acknowledge that 
our charges have been “victoriously and absolutely 
refuted.” 

It follows that as “paralysis to a large extent” is 
admitted in those who have been sent out to end the 
system of capturing slaves on the mainland and to end 
the system under which their labour is exploited in the 
islands, the statements made by British Consuls any time 
during the past few years are substantially as true now as 
when they were written. On November 30th, 1909, 
Mr. Mackie, Consul, wrote from Loanda :— 

“The Angolan native, on the other hand, is contracted in a 
wild state under circumstances of doubtful legality, and is so con- 
vinced that he is a slave that nothing short of repatriation, which 
should therefore be compulsory, would serve to persuade him that, 
at least in the eyes of the law, he is a free agent. It would 
obviously be useless to argue that the ‘servigal’ is not a slave 
merely because he is provided with a legal contract, renewable at 
the option of his employer, in which he is officially proclaimed 
to be free; whereas compulsory repatriation would once and for 
all dispose of the constant misgivings and suspicions to which the 
present system must inevitably give rise. The difficulty is that 
the very prosperity of the thriving industries requiring ‘ser- 
vigal’ labour would, from the Portuguese standpoint, be involved 
in such a measure, and this fact in itself only adds to the con- 
viction that the Angolan labourer is being kept in bondage by an 
adroit manipulation and evasion of the laws of the country.” 

Our readers will guess, if they do not remember, what 
terrible truths are covered by the phrase “ contracted 
in a wild state.” The slave-traders know that if a native 
is allowed to step out from a slave-gang marching to the 
coast, as a free man, merely because he is ill, all the 
captured slaves will be too ill to march before the coast 
is reached. A sick man must therefore be a dead man. 
As Mr. Nevinson and all other investigators of this ghastly 
subject discovered, a man who dropped by the wayside was 
always shot. Inthe course of the White Paper there is 
testimony to the excellence of the hospitals for the contract 
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labourers, to the good houses, good food, and so forth. 
We do not dispute such testimony for a moment. The 
death-rate is terribly high among the slaves, and if it 
were only from the economic point of view it would be 
madness for the planters not to keep their human material 
in as fit a condition as possible. But if the labourers had 
the best of everything, slavery would still be slavery. 

On October 20th, 1910, Mr. Drummond Hay, Consul, 
wrote from Principe :— 

“TI visited two cocoa plantations on the island, and found the 
same conditions prevailing as at San Thomé, the only difference 
being the amount of sleeping sickness, which is very prevalent. 
I was infcrned that in the month of June there were fifty-six 
deaths out of a population of 4,000 people, owing to the tsetse 
fly, by which I was attacked personally, having the greatest diffi- 
culty in warding them off; they attacked me in the post-office 
and in the house I was staying at.” 


After learning of that death-rate one turns with a grim 
amusement to the regulations for preventing the attacks 
of the tsetse fly. Animals when at work “ must wear on 
their backs a black covering with a coating of special glue.” 
Again :— 

“ Contract labourers employed on agriculture or any other out- 
door labour must wear trousers to the heel, blouses with sleeves 
to the wrist, and high collars in the case of men. Dresses to the 
heel and blouses to the wrist in the case of women. These gar- 
ments must be of very bright colours. All must have their heads 
covered, men with hats and women with handkerchiefs of light 
colours.” 


Little more than a year ago Mr. Drummond Hay, whose 
dispatches might in several cases be taken to mean that the 
slaves are quite happy, wrote (June 17th, 1911) that eleven 
Portuguese had been expelled from Angola for “ slave- 
dealing” as well as for other crimes. The Governor- 
General, we are told, “considering the difficulty of producing 
conclusive evidence in such cases, decided to use his 
administrative powers of expulsion as evidence of the 
goodwill of the Government to put down slave-dealing and 
to protect the native population.” A similar admission as 
to the existence of slavery is contained in a statement 
made by Senhor Augusto de Vasconcellos to Sir Arthur 
Hardinge on October 23rd, 1911:— 

“The Europeans who by the inquiry were found guilty of acts 
of slave traffic, and even those accused of minor offences of this 
nature, were immediately expelled from the region, and the 
Government, on confirming their expulsion, independently deter- 
mined, without prejudice to any proceedings which might have 
been instituted, that such Europeans should not be allowed to 
return to the colonies.” 

We might quote other passages to the same effect. It is 
unnecessary. It will be noticed that there is no hesitation 
about speaking of slavery ; the existence of it is assumed. 

When attention was at first directed to slavery in Portu- 
guese West Africa it was not suspected how far afield the 
slaves were recruited. A large number of them have been 
brought from Belgian territory. Let us quote in evidence 
a dispatch from Sir Arthur Hardinge at Lisbon dated only 
ten months ago (October 29th, 1911) :— 

“T took the opportunity, however, of urging upon Senhor 
Vasconcelles the extreme importance of putting an end to the 
Angola scandals, which had for so long called forth protests 
from humanitarians throughout the civilized world, and which 
the Ministers of the Provisional Government, shortly after the 
revolution of last year, had themselves so unsparingly denounced, 
I had, I said, heard serious complaints in official circles at Brussels 
of the way in which slaves were kidnapped by Angola caravans 
from the Kasai district of the Congo, which showed that the 
charges made did not emanate solely from missionaries or philan- 
thropic sentimentalists, His Excellency assured me most earnestly 
of the determination of the present Portuguese Cabinet to deal 
drastically with these evils.” 

In a letter sent to Sir Edward Grey about a fortnight 
ago the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
suggested that if Portugal would liberate the Belgian 
slaves the Belgian Government would be willing to send 
ships to bring them to their homes and would feed them 
on the way free of charge. We notice that a telegram 
from Brussels has since proved that this suggestion was 
perfectly well founded. The Society also pointed out that 
some of the slaves both in Angola and on the islands are 
British subjects. A letter was quoted from Mr. Shindler, 


a missionary of over twenty years’ experience, stating that 
he had himself seen British subjects being driven down to 
the coast among the slave gangs. 

It would be unfair not to say another word about the 
scheme of repatriation which the Portuguese Government 
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has introduced. It is being conducted in such a manner 
however, as to make one suppose that it is intended that it 
should be a failure or else that it should act in such an 
oppressive way as to cause the slaves to re-enlist. The 
former would be a convenience for the planters ; the latter 
a triumph. How satisfactory to be able to say: “ Now 
look, the ‘slaves’ are re-enlisting of their own accord 
because they were so happy in the cocoa islands”! 
The truth is that repatriation is not repatriation unless 
the released slaves are given enough money to enable them 
to reach their homes and to feed themselves on the wa 
Merely to land them on the mainland is simply cruelty, 
If they do not fall into the hands of enemies they die of 
starvation. As a newspaper at Loanda wrote, “They [the 
planters on the islanis| eat the flesh and give us the 
bones.” There are only too many bones lying not very far 
from the place where the “ repatriated ” contract labourers 
were landed. In 1911 only 385 contract labourers werg 
repatriated out of about 30,000 who were theoretically due to 
return to the mainland. In the past twenty-five years 60,000 
persons have been shipped to the islands, and Sir Edward 
Grey has stated in the House of Commons that of these 
only 800 had regained their liberty. And we should like 
to know more about the repatriation fund. In 1907 the 
fund amounted to £100,000. Till then it had been in 
the hands of the planters. In 1908, when it was trans. 
ferred to the San Thomé bank, £40,000 had somehow dis.- 
appeared. Since 1907 there should have been a further 
accretion of £100,000 from the wages of the contract 
labourers. Thus there should now be £160,000 in the 
San Thomé bank, irrespective of interest on the capital. 
Yet the latest information of the Anti-Slavery Society 
is to the effect that the bank has only a little over 
£100,000. 

Now that this White Paper has been published a new 
epoch opens. Englishmen who are conscious of the tra- 
dition they have inherited of hatred for slavery cannot 
remain inert and at the same time keep their self-respect. 
In the autumn there will be an anti-slavery campaign. 
Public opinion is already strong about Portuguese slavery 
and the Putumayo atrocities. It will be much stronger 
then. The Government should be forced to commit them- 
selves to some constructive policy. Promise and delay, 
succeeded by more promise and more delay, are becoming 
intolerable. We believe that the best plan, at least to deal 
with the islands, is that proposed by the Anti-Slavery 
Society. It suggests the appointment of an International 
Commission composed of representatives of the Portuguese, 
British, and Belgian Governments, assisted by men experi- 
enced in the tribal languages and cicatrices—i.e. tribal 
marks—of the Angola, Congo, and Rhodesian Hinter- 
lands. The Commission should be empowered to issue 
manumission papers to any slaves demanding liberty ; such 
freedom papers to mature from six to twelve months from 
the date of issue, according to circumstances. This period 
would give the planters ample time to replace the slave 
labour by servical labour in a legal sense, and also allow 
the responsible Powers to make arrangements for the 
return of the slaves. Unless a better plan can be proposed 
let those who detest slavery agree to concentrate upon this, 





M. POINCARE’S VISIT TO RUSSIA. 


F necessity is the mother of invention, it seems to be 

a correlative proposition that when what is necessary 

is already in existence it will be preserved just because it 
is necessary. If it were destroyed it would have to be 
quickly reinvented. This reflection makes us reasonably 
optimistic about the peace of Europe. The signs are that 
if the nicely poised balance of strength is not disturbed by 
some flashy negligence on the part of any of the great 
Powers—negligence comparable to that of the owner of 
valuables who excites the cupidity of his neighbours 
by leaving his doors and windows open at night— 
or is not upset by a collapse of the subsidiary 
balance of strength in South-Eastern Europe, then 
the present quiet should last. Germany is behaving with 
exemplary politeness towards France. The spoke which 
for some years interrupted the steady revolution of the 
French wheel has been withdrawn. And this has hap- 
pened because at last Germany has recognized that what 
is necessary must be preserved. We trust that the recog- 
nition of this plain truth will be permanent. At present 
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Germany frankly admits the necessity ef the Triple 
Entente. If only she can be convinced that this truth 
will remain a truth the peace of Europe will not be 
broken for any purely perverse reason. It is a great 
satisfaction to be able to admit as much as this. 
For some years it has seemed unlikely that one would be 
able to find any element of constancy in the relentless 
variability of German policy. Now the law of necessary 
things is accepted as though it were a law of nature. 
After the meeting between the Russian and German 
Emperors at Baltic Port an official announcement was 
made that the “value” of the present grouping of the 
Powers in the maintenance of equilibrium and of peace 
had been “ proved.” Not since the signing of the Anglo- 
French Convention in 1904 had Germany lent herself to any 
such pregnant admission as this. It means nothing less 
than that the bottom has been knocked out of the pretence 
that Germany was being hemmed in maliciously by the 
members of the Triple Entente. 

As though to prove emphatically that it has not changed 
its mind in the last few weeks, the German Government 
caused an exceptional salute of twenty-one guns to be fired 
by German ships in honour of M. Poincaré on his way to 
St. Petersburg. He had not passed through German 
territory. The honour pursued him, so to speak. He 
must have been gratified when the customary seventeen 
passed into twenty-one. M. Sazonoff, the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a statement to the Matin, 
said that the present arrangement of the Powers in their 
groups was the “ consequence” of their armies, their fleets, 
and their particular political relations. The word exactly 
expresses the case. So we have an agreement on both 
sides—both on that of the Triple Alliance and on that 
of the Triple Entente—that a kind of law of gravity has 
declared itself in our modern Europe, and that he who 
defies it will suffer as ali persons suffer who fall foul of 
something much greater than themselves. The meeting 
at Baltic Port was a mere exchange of civilities, but M. 
Poincaré at St. Petersburg has undoubtedly discussed with 
the Russian Ministers the whole gamut of questions in 
which France and Russia have either common interests or 
conflicting interests that suggest “accommodations.” It 
is easy to draw up a list of such questions—the loan to 
China, the condition of the Balkans, the Turco-Italian 
War, the proposed railways of Asia Minor, the trans- 
Persian railway, and above all the details of the new Naval 
Convention, which has already been agreed upon in prin- 
ciple. 

In some of these matters the concern of Russia is of 
course infinitely greater than that of France. How then 
will Russia pay France for her support? The answer is 
by her naval programme. Germany could hardly have 
taken it for granted that her only naval rival in the North 
of Europe would be Great Britain. If she did she already 
knows that she was mistaken. The Russian scheme for 
the rehabilitation of the Fleet is, we believe, perfectly 
serious. We must remember that Russian foreign policy 
which uses army and navy as its instruments is no longer 
chiefly dependent upon the caprices of archdukes and high 
bureaucrats: it is referred to, and derives sanction from, 
the Duma. True, the Duma has no constitutional voice in 
foreign policy, yet the tendency we have described has 
been gradually growing up. Soon it will be established 
by custom. The Duma is a much more useful body, in 
spite of the narrow franchise, than is admitted by English 
Kadicals, who prefer brilliant shadows to small and sub- 
stantial facts ; and the Duma is behind the fleet. Let us 
hope that there will be no more grasping at phantoms in 
the Far East. Russia’s finer destiny is now in Europe. 
The Russian Deputy Naval Minister has told a representa- 
tive of the Figaro that the construction of the new Navy 
will be rapid, and that in twelve years the German fleet 
will be equalled, and soon afterwards surpassed. Next 
year the first four Russian Dreadnoughts ought to be 
ready, and in five years, according to the programme, there 
should be nineteen battleships and forty-eight destroyers 
in the Baltic. 





WEATHER AND POLITICS. 

J la instability of mortal things has seldom come home 
to us more vividly than in the contrast between the 
Summers of 1912 and 1911. Last year Englishmen were 
slowly learning to adapt themselves to the conditions of 








life in the tropics. Their clothes, their customs, and most 
of all their drinks were gradually being remodelled. 
Enthusiastic prophets foretold a long succession of similar 
seasons, and one or two, reluctant to believe that such heat 
could ever be followed by frost and snow, sought to prove 
scientifically that the climate of England was really 
changing, and that invalids might safely look forward 
to wintering at home as safely as in Egypt. Here and 
there might be found some unhappy being to whom what 
brought joy to others meant only a limp and listless 
existence, in which the shelter of a darkened room was 
unwillingly exchanged for the shady side of the 
street, and to whom, when that was to be had, 
even London seemed cooler than the pitiless grit of 
the motor-haunted country roads. But for the most part 
the wonderful weather brought enjoyment rns 5 by 
an occasional sunstroke, and only a few hearts sank at the 
thought that we might be only at the beginning of a cycle 
in which even Englishmen would grow accustomed to 
eating and even sleeping out of doors. This year the 
worst conceptions of English weather have triumphantly 
reasserted themselves. ‘The summer of 1912 is in its way 
quite as remarkable as the summer of 1911. There has 
been no revolution in the climate. It is still what it 
has always been—an infinite succession of variations. 
This year we sit over the summer fire quite as grate- 
fully as we are accustomed to hug its winter edition. 
Little by little we have crept back into our winter clothes, 
and celebrated the bicentenary of the umbrella by only 
putting it down when the wind is too high to 
keep it up. The social chronicler has had nothing to 
tell of the dresses at Ascot and Goodwood. He 
has been reduced to the honest admission that they 
were all hidden under mackintoshes. The ordinary 
machinery of summer goes on indeed, but we need only 
turn over the pages of Mr. Punch to learn amid what 
constant and disastrous interruptions it has had to work. 
The moor and the sea-beach are still visited by hopeful 
sportsmen or by resigned parents, but at both the gloom 
of the sky is only varied by an occasional thunderstorm or 
by hail which has to be swept up by shovelfuls. 

The aspect of the weather has its counterpart in public 
affairs. The triumphal progress of each Session is followed 
by a summer of discontent. This time last year Ministers 
were at the topmost pinnacle of their prosperity. They could 
point to the Constitution lying in fragments at their feet, 
and say with just pride, “This was our doing.” By no 
other hands than theirs has the Government of England 
been made a Single Chamber Government. They and they 
only have decreed that when Philip has recovered from his 
debauch he shall be denied any opportunity of proving 
himself once more sober. A House of Commons may do 
what it likes, and there is no one to call it to account. It 
has only to begin its misdeeds early enough to be sure of 
reading the record of them in the Statute Book. There 
was no difficulty then about getting the supporters of tho 
Cabinet to a division. In that happy year the motors of 

he Ministerialists never broke down, nor did their owners 
ever find themselves shut out through being a minute too 
late. The majorities hardly varied from evening to evening, 
and, so far as the votes of its supporters went, the Govern- 
ment was as safe in August as it had been in February. 
Nor was it only in the Constitutional region that Ministers 
did what they pleased. The Insurance Act, the strangest 
instance of miscalculation that ever a group of experienced 
politicians put their hands to, was welcomed at its first 
appearance with universal applause. If ever the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had feared that his bill might 
be unpopular he must have been at once reassured. 
Whether he is visited by intervals of depression we do 
not know. If he is he is no doubt speedily relieved by the 
vision of a new tax. But if he did in the first instance 
watch the clouds and wonder what they had in store for 
his pet measure, they soon “broke in blessings” on his 
head. On the happy 4th of May, we read in the veracious 
and impartial Whitaker, “ Mr. Lloyd George appealed to 
all parties for help to strengthen his proposals ; and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald having uttered benedictions, the measure was 
brought in amid general cheers.” This year the only thing 
that could have evoked general cheers would have been an 
announcement that the day when it would come into force 
was postponed. By the admission even of Ministerialists 
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a more unpopular Act has never been framed. Whether 
this change can be set down to the weather we will 
not undertake to say. It has had the unusual 
fate of being as much discussed since it has become 
law as while it was still in the making, and it 
must be admitted that this revolution in public opinion 
has coincided with what threatens to be the most disastrous 
harvest of recent times. This may go some way to explain 
the extreme hostility which the Act is encountering in the 
agricultural districts. When the crops are rotting on the 
ground even a small addition to the weekly labour bill is 
unwelcome to the farmer, and it is made none the sweeter 
by the further annoyance of having to stop his labourers’ 
contribution out of their wages, instead of leaving them 
to pay it for themselves. Possibly if the present summer 
had been like the last, and the farmers had got in an 
abundant harvest, these annoyances might have been little 
noticed, though even then a new tax would hardly have 
been welcome. But when the first payments have to 
be made by men who have something very like bank- 
ruptey hanging over them the unpopularity of the 
Act is assured. Each storm of rain must increase 
Mr. Lloyd George’s regret that the Insurance Act has 
been associated so closely and so widely with his own 
name. Perhaps the eharacter of this and some other 
Government measures would of itself account for the 
difficulty the Whips have experienced in keeping the 
majorities up to their normal strength. But there may 
also be a physical explanation. When a member begins to 
wonder whether voting with the Government may not be 
a cause of weakness rather than of strength in his next 
canvass, he may almost insensibly be more unwilling to go 
back to the House after dinner when there is a tempest 
blowing than when the air out of doors is a pleasant change 
from a heated room. “He that observeth the wind shall 
not sow” may be as true in politics as in farming, and 
a Ministerialist who suspects that his chiefs are not going 
the right way to win at the next election may find the 
weather as good an excuse as any other for staying away 
from a division. 

There is another aspect of this wet summer that may 
have indirect political consequences. The crusade directed 
against the present distribution of landed property depends 
for success on an assumed desire on the part alike of the 
country labourer and of the town workman to become 
tenants of the State or of a Municipality. When either 
of these classes reads in his newspaper—and in these days 
every one sees a newspaper—the sad atory of the failure of 
one crop from spring droughts and of the destruction of 
another from summer rains—both disasters coming in the 
same year—he can hardly fail, however much bent he may 
be upon becoming a working farmer, to ask himself what 
his condition would be if the Bill enabling him to make 
this change had become law last year. This might then 
have been his first year on his new holding, and where 
would have been the profits to which he would have been 
looking forward? If he lives in the country or is there 
on a holiday, he can answer this question for himself. He 
has merely to keep his eyes and his ears open. The air is 
full of the forebodings of farmers and of the need they are 
under of dismissing labourers for whom they have no work. 
If the intending tenant distrusts his ears he can go out into 
the fields and examine the state of the crops for himself. 
His own observation will only confirm the tale that has been 
told him. But when he goes home will he be as anxious 
as he was last summer to see Mr. Lloyd George’s new 
venture reduced to shape? He sees to-day what a bad 
year would mean to him if he took to farming, and that 
something more than willingness to work is needed to 
make a successful agriculturist. There are those who 
will count the chances and decide to run the risk, but they 
may not be numerous enough to give the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a new term of power. The fall of the rains 
may fight against him as effectively as the courses of the 
stars. 








THE CHINAMAN IN FORMOSA. 
“ TT is difficult to describe the Chinese without caricaturing 
them.” So says Mr. Campbell N. Moody, the author 
of a charming book, “The Saints of Formosa” (Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier, 3s. 6d. net). The great differences 
between the European and the Chinese are self-evident— 
resemblances are apt to be overlooked—yet the painter of 
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eastern word portraits must dwell a little on resemblances if 
he is to arouse the sympathy of the European critic; indeed, he 
must do so if he is to give him any insight whatever into the 
mind of the men to whom he is striving to introduce him, 
“Many of the people,” he says, “are more akin to the average 
European than to the Chinaman as commonly portrayed. To 
a stranger all Chinese are the same—yellow, flat-nosed, almond. 
eyed. But a European living among them forgets the colour 
and queue, and diseovers that eyes are of varying shades and 
form. One man is found to have a very Chinese face ; another 
has a Roman nose ; a third has a Grecian cast of eountenance - 
a fourth is just like aScotchman. Some are swarthy, some pale.” 
The same variety of type is to be found when we are brought 
into close contact with Chinese character. At first it seems 
as though all of them are “stolid, slow, patient, self-con- 
trolled, shrewd, difficult to fathom, hard to outwit, all adepts 
at polite, indirect, workmanlike speech, all fond of makine 
money, diligent, and eeonomical.” These qualities may be 
prevalent, but their opposites abound. There are plenty 
of Chinamen who are “quick, vivacious, active, easily 
angered, easily offended, re.dily moved to tears. Others are 
placid, slow, indolent, ready to sit and talk the livelong 
day.” Their astonishing bravery, of which the European has 
heard so much, is not aniversal, and, unlike Europeans, the 
men who are without it are also without shame on the subject, 
and confess themselves without embarrassment to be “ timor- 
ous and cowardly.” They have unemotional faces, yet they 
often betray emotion in a manner that startles the foreign 
looker-on who has not been able to decipher the signs of a 
brewing storm. “It is like a dash of rain in a day of fine 
weather.” Our author has seen the Chinese in Formosa 
reduced to tears by recitations of their own ballad literature, 
which abounds in stories of filial piety, and “it is no very 
uncommon thing to see men and women lose control of 
themselves when parting with their friends.” 

In the matter of industry Mr. Moody does not exalt the 
Chinaman above the Western, though he admits that he 
is capable on occasion of very long stretches of uninter- 
rupted labour. He has, on the other hand, an immense 
pleasure in sitting still, and can enjoy this form of 
recreation for a period long enough to prove something like 
torture even to the laziest of Englishmen. “Chinese are 
industrious,” we read, “but they do not sit so close to their 
tasks as we do, and their life is so free and independent that 
they may be said to have‘no ruler chiding their delay.’” 
A Chinaman will work far into the night if for any reason 
there is a pressure of work. The streets of a Chinese 
town echo at midnight with the cries of the hawker, 
“who is going his rounds with meat balls, oyster fritters, and 
twisted doughnuts burning hot.” The carpenter, who has 
been at work since dawn, will buy his wares. The shopkeeper 
is still passing goods over the counter, the tinsmith is still 
hammering his metal into shape. “The Chinese at times 
work late, as did our forefathers, but not so hard as moderns 
with fixed hours do.” The Chinaman has not—so our author 
gives us to understand—the same concentration as the 
Western man. He likes work, and is not so anxious as we are 
to get it done and be rid of it, but “he chats while his hands 
are busy, and he frequently pauses to take half a dozen 
whiffs from his shallow-bowled tobacco pipe.” Ordinary 
working hours, however, are not so very long. “There are 
no rigid rules nor precise terms of labour.” There are few 
public holidays, and, of course, no Sundays, but “many 
a young fellow makes a holiday for himself as often 
as the humour seizes him.” Surely it is only in the East that 
an acquaintance can drop in upon a busy family and say, “ As 
I have nothing to do I will relate the matter minutely that 
you may understand and judge.” The hard-and-fast rules of 
the Westerner are disagreeable to the Chinese. “In Singa- 
pore a Chinese postmaster in a branch office complained to 
me that it was irksome to be in British employ, for rules were 
strict; one offence might mean dismissal, and if customers 
who had no money got stamps for nothing he had himself to 
bear the loss.” Mr. Moody gives the Chinese a very good 
character for generosity, and denies the charge of ingratitude 
so commonly made against them. “A ferryman often takesa 
small fee, often nothing at all, from a needy passenger. On 
countless occasions I myself have crossed free of charge, the 
ferryman obstinately refusing on the grounds that they or 
their friends have received medicine at the Christian hospital.” 
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When Mr. Moody tells us of the missionary side of his 
experience he is not less interesting than when he speaks of 
more general subjects. A Church service in Formosa is 
graphically described. Religious decorum is irksome to 
Chinese converts, and hours of divine service are seldom 
dull, even for the least spiritually gifted. The worshippers 
assemble in a sort of guest-chamber, where they smoke and 
gossip to the preacher, who welcomes each newcomer with a 
oup of tea. When the gong sounds they troop together into 
the hall, and the service begins. The younger children wander 
about and play together or rush to the windows to gaze 
at a passing procession. A postman will often come in 
and interrupt the proceedings by delivering letters, and the 
women cannot be kept from chatting. Not uncommonly 
the preacher is exhorted to make haste, as the weather 
looks threatening, and worshippers from a distance would 
like to get home before the rain. It all sounds rather 
undevotional, but Chinese converts are the most hopeful 
in the heathen world. Sanctimoniousness and unction are 
unknown. Religion is a matter of common life. No one 
seems to be either proud or ashamed of being religious. Our 
author has much to say in favour of their free-and-easy manner 
of worship. Western decorum is, he thinks, desirable, but 
wholly modern. He quotes a good many precedents for what 
we should call ill behaviour in church on the part of 
our immediate forefathers. The parish records of Scotland 
long after the Reformation furnish him with several amusing 
instances of disorder in church :— 

“In 1723 it is reported in Keith ‘that A. G. and J. R. had been 
guilty of unseemly behaviour in laughing and throwing clods and 
stones in time of worship, and of cutting and giving one another 
apples in church.’ In 1727 at Fordyce ‘women for grappling 
together during divine service (are condemned) to be fined.” In 
1721 Court of Regality passes ‘Act against dropping stones and 
divits from common loft on people below.’ ” 

But to return to “The Saints of Formosa.” Mr. Moody 
gives a very curious picture of a Chinese servant, in the employ 
oi the mission, known as Brother Brush (brother, sister, uncle, 
and aunt are titles familiarly prefixed to names in China 
according to age and sex.) Originally he was a tinsmith by 
trade, then a sawyer ; but Chinese sawyers work in pairs, and 
he could never get on with his companion. A born critic, he 
got out of patience with all those who could not 
work so well as himself. He disliked them if they 
did not attain to his standard of skill and industry, 
and desired to retain the keenness of his own sense of 
contempt. On one occasion “he disinterred from a heap 
ef shavings a fine beam that had been first spoiled 
and then hacked to pieces, and he laid the chopped wood 
under his bed as a testimony against the workers. His 
daily reports and censures were unpleasant to hear.” But if 
he was a critic he was an excellent workman, and could turn 
his hand to anything. When he gave up the saw and took a 
place as cook he knew nothing about the culinary art, but he 
grudged no trouble to learn, often missing his own meals in 
his anxiety to produce gvod food for his employers. He 
loved economy as men love an art, and never wearied of 
rehearsing his successful contrivance. On the other hand he 
was not grasping, and would refuse a tip with immovable 
independence. He was a completely disinterested person. 
His faith in his own powers was infinite, and an 
amusing story is here given of how he set to work 
to mend an American organ. He worked for ten hours 
on end in company with his employer. After it was put 
together again “I owned that I had felt timorous about 
pulling the organ to pieces, especially when at one stage it 
gave forth ominous cracking sounds. ‘ Yes, I observed 
your fear,’ he rejoined, ‘but [ am at home in that sort of 
work, and had no misgiving.’ He had never seen an organ 
before. But Chinese excel in cool self-reliance and dogged 
perseverance.” These qualities, our author believes, will one 
day take the Chinaman very far in surgery. Towards his 
employers Brother Brash’s conduct can only be described as 
perfect. In his domestie relations he is less attractive. 
While devoted to his children, he scolded his wife all day 
long, but she never seemed to mind or to take any great 
notice of his admonitions, continuing to do just as she liked. 
Women in the Formosan Church play a great part. 

We are introduced by our author to one or two 
elderly Chinese women, the most entertaining of whom 
goes by the name of “Aunt Late.” She and Uncle 








Late outdo each other in economy, with the result 
that relations between them and their son are less ideal 
than such relations usually are between Chinese parents 
and children. Aunt Late gives away what she scrapes 
together to her poorer neighbours, taking apparently an equal 
delight in saving and in giving. Her good works are secret 
because Uncle Late cannot bring himself to do more than wink 
at them, open participation offending against his ideal of eco- 
nomy. Economy and generosity are frequently found together 
among Chinese more frequently, we should imagine, than in the 
West. The generosity of the closed hand is rare here, where 
carelessness accompanies kindness in nine cases out of ten. 
Economy is, of course, a dangerous passion. It leads at 
times to cheating, but we gather that criminal excess in this 
unlovely virtue is not so common as one might expect, and 
among the Christian Chinese it seems to be very rare. The 
great effect of Christian teaching upon Chinese character 
seems to be that converts become conspicuously disinter- 
ested. We should greatly like a few sketches of educated 
Chinese from Mr. Moody’s pen. There is a “Mr. 
Flourishing Yellow,” an educated Chinese Christian, who 
is again and again respectfully alluded to in these pages. 
The attraction of his strange name and the momentary 
glimpses we are allowed of his pleasant personality make us 
long for his further acquaintance. 

They strike us as strange saints, these godly Chinese of 
Formosa. They are certainly the antitypes of St. Francis, 
who is still the typical saint of the West. Slow to give, slow 
to take, thrifty, methodical, and industrious, they love their 
children and honour their parents, and are ready to die for a 
faith which would seem to regulate rather than to inspire their 
lives. No doubt Christianity, like wisdom, is justified of all 
her children, 





“SHUPHERD.” 
“ CY HUPHERD ” is a little spare man from whom his weight 

Ss of years has stolen inches he can ill afford to lose. He 
wears his thin silver hair long, which gives him a somewhat 
patriarchal appearance, as the width between his heavy-lidded 
eyes gives him a look of serene candour. His nose, of distin- 
guished proportions, curves over a sunken mouth wherein 
scattered survivors of the “twenty-four white horses” stand 
up forlornly in solitary state. A white stubble covers his chin, 
which has long since forgotten the touch of the razor. Tight- 
fitting shepherd’s-plaid trousers that have come down in life, 
a buff corduroy jacket which, like its owner, is much the worse 
for wear, and a soft round felt hat tied under the chin by a band 
of black tape form his ordinary attire. Thus clad, “Shupherd’s” 
bent form, supported by a stout ash plant, may be seen in all 
weathers, moving briskly—for he neither shuffles nor “hirples” 
—over the fields on his way to visit “my gran’-darter,” or 
along the highway a mile from home taking a constitutional. 
He has a little set of greetings for the friends whom he 
encounters on these occasions. “Cawld blaw” is that which 
does duty most frequently during the winter and early spring 
months. When the birds begin to tune their notes and buds 
to unfold it is put aside for “ Sun shines waarm.” 

“Shupherd's ” nimbleness is one of his vanities; the other 
will presently appear. “Gets about torrablish fur me age,” 
he will remark with the pride that imagines it will be taken 
for modesty—“folks sez I gets about like a lamplighter! 
Allus bin usted to’t, ee knaw. I wur a terrable good ’un to 
walk in my time.” If questioned concerning his age he 
“shucks” his head. “I be ovver eighty, but I dwunno how 
much.” The neighbours declare that he “is goin’ in his 
ninety-six”’; his son confirms the statement, and since his 
fellow villagers are given to retaining their hold on life long 
after the plain person has abandoned the effort, it is probable 
that “Shupherd” is within measurable distance of completing 
his century not out. Under such circumstances he can hardly 
be blamed for losing count of his years. On the other hand, 
he makes up for this lapse by preserving a vivid impression of 
the events of his youth and early manhood, after the fashion 
of old people who remember best the land that is very far 
off. 

He was born and bred among the low-lying fields of the 
Vale, and in one part or another of his native county he has 
spent the whole of his long life—his speech agreeing thereto. 
Words and expressions that are almost obsolete fall from his 
lips; some of them, it may be added, would, if translated, 
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considerably surprise polite ears. The old man’s abiding regret 
is his lack of education. “’Cause if I’d bin a scholerd lukkee, 
I could ha’ got me better places.” His wife, a homely faced, 
contented young woman of seventy, is equally regretful, 
though for a different reason. “I£ arraone can rade,” she 
explains, “ithelps to pass the time sa nice.” Like Punch’s 
aged labourer, she has no resources, when her few household 
duties are done, except to sit and think and then to just sit. 
Notwithstanding her illiteracy she has managed to acquire a 
fair knowledge of the Bible, in this outstripping her husband, 
who allows—so the story runs—that “I thinks I’ve heard tell 
o’ God an’ ‘Our Father’ when I wur a bwoy, but I dwunno 
nowt about ’em.” “Shupherd,” however, must not be taken 
in this matter too literally, since he is more than a little hard 
of hearing, and his mind at times is apt to wander unless he 
be started upon his early reminiscences. Then his dull eyes 
brighten ; he draws his thin figure up as he sits in his arm- 
chair beside the hearth. 

His father was a baker, who set the lad betimes to work by 
carrying round the bread. For a while he attended school, 
his education being brought to an abrupt termination in the 
following manner: Among his contemporaries was one whose 
grandfather was a “cow doctor.” It was this boy’s business 
to deliver his “ gramp’s physic” to the farmers about, and on 
one unlucky occasion he persuaded “ Shupherd ” to play truant 
from school and keep him company on his round. It happened 
that during his absence “ Parson” called to take down, as a 
preliminary to the Christmas treat, the names of the scholars 
present. Shupherd’s name found no place on the list; conse- 
quently he found no place at the dinner. “D’ee think as I 
wovld go to schoold arter that?” he demanded when 
recounting the anecdote in his old age. ‘Not me! Paerson 
didn’t ax I to the trate, so I ’udn’t ha’ no moor to doin’ wi’ his 
schoold. Bless ’ee, they couldn’t get me ther’ nohow! If 
7um sent ma I took off another way, an’ seein’ I could run 
like a deer, ‘twas no use fur they to think they could overcatch 
ma.” To the suggestion that a reasonable dose of physical 
chastisement might have turned his steps in the required 
direction he opposed a derisive smile. “They ’udn’t ha’ dered 
to take the stick to I—I wur such a terable strong lad that 
I'd ha’ hit they back!” At this point of the conversation— 
monologue would, perhaps, be an apter description—his second 
vanity peeped out. “Schoolmeaster wur wonderful mad wi’ 
Paerson ; he just about upset ’un fur not axin’ me to the 
trate. ‘Thee didst ought to be ashummed o’ theeself,’ he sez 
to ’un, ‘ putt’n the bwoy off like that. Us can’t get ’un to 
schoold at all now. ’Tis all your fault ’ee knaw.’ Aye, 
Maester talked to Paerson straight!” and the old man 
chuckled at the remembrance. After more than eighty 
years the thought of the “upsetting” administered to 
the clergyman on his behalf still caused him the 
liveliest pleasure, and the sense of importance with which 
the proceeding invested him was yet present to his mind. 
Thus, owing to “ Parson’s” wrongheadedness and his own 
admirable spirit of “independence,” “Shupherd” grew up 
without any book-learning to speak of, and has lived to the 
age of ninety-five years to regret the fact—but not, be it 
noted, his own conduct which led to it. When twelve years 
old he turned his energy in the direction of sheep. For long 
he followed his calling on a farm near Twyford, where he 
“*joyed” himself “terrable.” “An out an’ out countree that ; 
nice, warm land an’ fust rate fur ship. I took fifteen shillin’ 
a wik there, an’ five pounds at Michaelmas. Sorry I was to 
lave, but when the two young measters growed up there wur 
two too many on ’emfur me. One ’ud find fault wi’ the ship 
and t’other wi’ the swedeclaners—called ’un everythink, he 
did, till they ’udn’t touch the swedes, an’ I had to clane ’um 
myself. I telled the Measter, an’, sez he, ‘Put your stick about 
’um, Shupherd—put your stick about ’um.’ But I didn’t want 
to do that [young master was probably the bigger man], so I 
come away down countree an’ got a place on the ’ills.” 

This part of the world compared unfavourably with that he 
had left. “I had to fold my yows in a girt open field at 
night wi’out so much as a bush to shun ’um from the wind. 
Farmer gin ma as much straew as I wanted h’wever, an’ I 
builded it up high wi’ hurdles so the yows laid as warm a-sif 
’um war in the yard. The Squire o’ that part kep’ a wunner- 
ful lot o’ foxes,” and the massacre of these animals formed one 
of the landmarks of “Shupherd’s” career. It happened on 
this wise. The winter before his arrival his employer had lost 








no fewer than two hundred sheep and lambs from the depreda. 
tions of the foxes. New-born lambs were carried off bodily; 
others, with their dams, were lost as a result of the terror inte 
which the ewes were thrown. “Shupherd” was not the man 
to allow such ravages to be committed with impunity, 
Anxious to have no “undercrapin’ work,” he went himself to 
the Squire and told him that if his foxes ventured near the 
fold the sheepdog would kill them without mercy. The Squire 
promised that his gamekeeper should guard both sheep and 
foxes, and with this assurance “ Shupherd” departed content. 
Perhaps the keeper, who had his own row to hoe, was less 
solicitous about Reynard’s safety than was his master; perhaps 
he was of opinion that a vigil on a cold winter’s night would 
not suit his constitution. In either case he failed to appear, 
The foxes were punctual; so, too, was “ Bob,” the grey bob- 
tailed sheepdog, who smote the spoilers until eight lay dead 
upon the stricken field. “I went an’ telled Squire about it 
meself, an’ all he said to me was: ‘’Ten’t your fault; 0’ coorse 
you couldn’t ha’ the yows and the ship stravaged like that, 
If the foxes be gone, they be gone.’” ‘“‘ Aye, sir,’ I sez, ‘an’ 
if I wur youl ’udn’t go fur to kip no moor, They dooes a 
dale o’ mistiff, an’ you on’y gets backbited over them by the 
farmers. If they dwun’t say it to your face they sez it 
behindt your back.’ He gin ’um up arter that, an’ I wur niver 
bothered wi’ they no moor.” 

“Shupherd” himself bred up and “chewtored” his dog, 
who was as knowing as a Christian and understood everything 
his master said to him. On one occasion a stranger who had 
noticed “ Bob ” follow and bring back to the flock a lamb that 
had lost itself in another flock, offered his master three 
pounds for him. “I med as well sell myself!” wag 
“Shupherd’s” indignant reply. “I ’udn’t tek five pounds 
for him.” 

The second landmark of his life was when he drove three 
hundred lambs—“ all on ’em tweens ”—to the same fair and 
sold them as he was driving them into the pens. “I had 
wunnerful luck,” he will say thoughtfully, “ wunnerful luck 
Ihad. *‘Twasn’t often as I lost a yow, an’ one year I had 
three hunderd moor lambs nor I had yows. I tuk a deelight 
in ’t, ee knaw, an’ through the lambin’ I'd bide wi’ ’um night 
an’ day. I lived in my little shiphouse on the ‘ills, an’ every 
day our missus ’ud send the nag-man up wi’ a good hot 
dinner, ‘fur,’ said she, ‘he looks arter the ship an’ we must 
look arter he.” “Shupherd” gave up work at the ripe age 
of ninety-two. He is now a gentleman of leisure, much 
addicted to the society of an exceedingly youthful lady, who 
is the proud possessor of three “ Gramps,” among whom the 
subject of this sketch is facile princeps. 





THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF THE 
COUNTRY COTTAGE. 


[COMMUNICATED. } 


HAT men and women of education and limited means 
fail to get in their home life are leisure, comfort, 
dignity, and order. The wife ought to be protected against 
physical overwork and strain, the busband should not be 
harried by the usual household worries, and the affairs of the 
house should be conducted with smoothness and regularity. 
Money commands all these essentials of decent and happy 
living; without it they are hard to come by. 

During the last three years my income has averaged £170 
per annum. Iam married, and am the father of two children. 
My wife and I live with dignity and comfort; and we have a 
reasonable amount of leisure. It is because I know of several 
households whose income is larger than my own, where there 
is no comfort for man, wife, or child, that I have thought a 
plain statement of how I have achieved my success might be 
found useful to others. I must explain that what follows 
applies to Manchester and its environs; in all probability in 
other provincial towns the conditions will be very much the 
same; in London, however, I imagine the matters of rent and 
cost of transit will be more expensive. 

It is possible to obtain a six-roomed house with cellar and 
bathroom in any of the suburbs of Manchester for ten shillings 
a week. Such houses are plentiful in respectable and fairly 
pleasant neighbourhoods, but they are, with few exceptions, 
badly built, without gardens, and depressing in their 
monotonous sameness. Moreover, it is difficult for children 
to retain their natural health when living in air that, at its 
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best, is damp and unclean, and at its worst is foul and foggy. 


In addition the social atmosphere is stifling, and the spectacle 
of hundreds of households “keeping up appearances” in 
cheap but showy clothing is the reverse of stimulating. 
After marriage I lived in the Manchester suburbs six years, 
discontented with my surroundings and yet not knowing how 
to change them. My wife was overworked, my two children 
were not healthy, we saved no money, and we were “ respect- 
able” in the narrow, hard sense which is the social ambition 
of many people whose means, having once been plentiful, are 
now small, 

If it had not been for the fact that my eldest child had a 
delicate chest and could not be kept healthy in suburbia, I 
should perhaps never have solved the problem of bow to be 
happy on £170 per annum. Acting on medical advice, I went 
farther afield, and, eleven miles from Manchester, on high, 
sandy soil, in the country, discovered an untenanted cottage. 
It was semi-detached, removed far from all other buildings 
save that to which it was attached, and built on the top of a 
hill commanding a wide, open view; it contained a sitting- 
room, a large kitchen, a very large scullery, a spacious hall, 
and four bedrooms. The rent, rates included, was six 
shillings and ninepence per week. The district, I knew, was 
dry, bracing, and healthy, there was an abundance of good 
water, and the use of a five-acre pasture field for recreation 
purposes, drying clothes, &c., was included in the rent of the 
house. These were all advantages too tempting to resist. 
On the other side of the balance were the following facts : 
The cottage contained no bath; it was situated two miles from 
a railway station, and the sanitary arrangements were rudi- 
mentary. The first of these disadvantages was easily over- 
come. I bought a bath and had it fitted up in an unused 
corner of the scullery. The second could not be obviated, 
and had simply to be accepted, and the third was discovered 
to be neither unhealthy nor disagreeable, providing simple 
precautions were taken. I became the tenant of this cottage, 
and forthwith proceeded to live my own life. 

The advantages of this country cottage over a suburban 
house were demonstrated almost immediately. The health of 
both my children improved at once, and during tke two years 
that I have lived in the country no doctor has seen the inside 
of my door. A great saving in labour was immediately 
apparent, for the air being dry and clean, the curtains, the 
outer clothing of the children, the bed coverings, the windows 
and window-sills, and the door steps required washing once 
where, in the suburbs, they were washed three times. Instead 
of having a strenuous “ washing-day” every week, we now had 
a less strenuous day once a fortnight. In addition the carpets, 
the oilcloths, and the whole house remained cleaner for a 
greater length of time than we were accustomed to. I may 
mention that when we removed to the country we sold our 
brass fenders, which called for a lot of labour in keeping 
bright, and bonght in their stead plain black curbs, discarding 
all fire-irons except pokers. In the place of brass stair-rods 
I had oaken rods made. The blinds were sold, and casement- 
curtains took their place. The table-silver, previously cleaned 
once a week, required attention only once a month, and even 
then it seemed superfluous. Here, already, it will be seen 
that we had effected a great saving in labour, for it is this 
incessant cleaning of brass and glass, this daily brushing of 
carpets, and this weekly washing of clothing that help to 
make the housewife’s work so heavy and so hard to bear. 

But our greatest blessing was the field. In suburbia our 
children had no garden in which to play, and their only chance 
of obtaining exercise and air was by walking; but small 
children cannot walk abroad alone, and my wife was compelled 
to accompany them for two or three hours of each fine day. 
Perbaps only the mothers of households, or those who, like 
myself, have on occasion done much of the work of a house, 
can form an adequate estimate of what an additional tax on 
one’s daily strength this walk is apt to be; the best part of 
the day must be chosen, for the children’s sakes, and often 
enough the best part of the day is that in which dinner re- 
quires to be cooked or other household affairs attended to. In 
the country it is very different. My children go out into the 
field all day in holiday time; in damp weather they play on 
a small area which has been heavily sanded in order that some 
degree of dryness may be obtained. There are, of course, 
Occasions when the children are taken country walks, but such 
walks are now enjoyed at my wife's convenience. 





On most days of the week our kitchen is our living room. 
The cooking, instead of being a continual occurrence, is, so far 
as possible, concentrated into two days each week. Vege- 
tables and milk-puddings, of course, are prepared almost every 
day, but such simple cooking does not render the kitchen 
unpleasant for living in. Baking is done once each week; 
we have two joints in the seven days; and our breakfast 
porridge is so prepared that one day's cooking suffices for two 
days’ consumption, the portion for the second day being merely 
reheated. In these and other ways the labour of cooking is 
reduced to a minimum. 

The following are my expenses for last year :— 


2s. 4. 

Rent and rates... eve eee eee 17 ll oO 
Food... ae one ove oe 62 711 
Life Insurance (£200) . eee 8 40 
Wife’s Clothing ove ° eve , S2 
Clothing of Children .., eee oe 63 5 
Clothing of Self ese ove eco 697 
Railway Contract ... ° eco 700 
Coal and Wood ore . one 5 00 
Charwoman .., eco eee ove 8 0 0 
Son’s Schooling ove eve we 11 7 0 
Summer Holiday ove eee ove 740 
Miscellaneous Items ... ove w- 143 9 
£160 11 10 


The items for clothing are extraordinarily small. My wife 
makes nearly all her own and our children’s clothing. For 
myself one suit at £3 5s. suffices for twelve months, but I 
keep a shabby one for household wear. My son, aged seven, 
attends a high school; my little girl is as yet too young for 
school. Our food is of the plainest, and is carefully chosen for 
its wholesome and nutritious qualities, bulk also being kept in 
mind, 

The work of the household is divided as follows: My wife 
does all the cooking, cares for the children, keeps the bedrooms 
and sitting-room in order, attends to the shopping, and does 
all the sewing and mending. The charwoman washes the 
clothes, lights the fires, scrubs the floors, carries the coal from 
the yard to the house, cleans the windows and boots, washes 
the dishes, and does all the rough work of the house. For a 
day’s wash she charges half-a-crown, her dinner being pro- 
vided; for the rest of her work she receives fourpence per 
hour and goes home for her meals. The arrangement works 
admirably. My wife's evenings are free for light reading, 
study, or walking, and the labour of the afternoon is nearly 
always of a light description. 

It will be seen from what I have written that living in the 
country has lessened the labour because of the cleanness of 
the atmosphere and the possession of a field. The other 
economies in labour I have mentioned could be effected just 
as easily in the town as in the country. Our expenses have 
been reduced in the matters of rent, doctor's bills, and 
clothing. 

I have said nothing of the joy that the country gives us 
and nothing of the greater freedom of soul and of the 
increased energy of both body and mind that have come to 
my wife and myself, for these are not monetary economies. 
In the suburbs I was apt to spend more than I earned ; in the 
country I spend less, and obtain far more in peace of mind 
and in health of soul and body. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LUST OF CRUELTY. 

[To tae Epitror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Tue Portuguese Legation in London, referring to the letter 
under this title that your esteemed journal inserted on 
August 3rd, has the pleasure to notify to you that all the 
arguments presented by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society at the meeting which took place at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on June 25th were there, and 
afterwards in the British Press, victoriously and absolutely 
refuted by the representatives of the Centro Colonial in 
Lisbon, Senrs Alberto Machado, Dr. José d’Almada, First 
Secretary of the Colonial Office in Lisbon, and Lieut.-Col. 
J. A. Wyllie, 38 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh, who are ready to 
give any elucidation they may be asked for on the subject. It 
would be flagrant injustice not to recognize that Portugal, 
after the revolution of October 5tb, 1910, did more in 
favour of the natives of its colonies than any other civilized 
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country in the last twenty-five years, and for the tranquillity 
of the philanthropic spirit of the well-intentioned British 
public the Portuguese Legation in London assures you that 
if the workers of the whole world, white or negroes, could 
only have one-half of the liberty, treatment, and care that 
the negro workers enjoy in the Portuguese Islands of San 
Thomé and Principe, the whole of humanity would have 
attained a degree of happiness from which it unfortunately 
is still faraway. The Portuguese Legation in London con- 
fesses its recognition to you in advance for the publication 
of this note in the same place where your notice on the sub- 
ject appeared. 





MANCHESTER AND TARIFF REFORM. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Your readers will perhaps be rather weary of seeing 
letters with my name attached, and it may be you will not 
insert this, but your readers in the South who have not been 
in close touch with Manchester by-elections might be glad of a 
little information from one who has. Ifthe personal pronoun is 
rather conspicuous in this instance it can scarcely be avoided. 

In 1908 as a Unionist Free Trader I had no hesitation in 
going on Mr. Joynson-Hicks’s platform, speaking and working 
for him. Tariff Reform was declared to be not the issue, and 
we sent Mr. Winston Churchill to the right-about. The ill- 
informed London Press was so boisterous in hailing it as a 
Tariff Reform victory that I wrote to the Manchester Press 
telling them that Mr. Joynson-Hicks would lose the seat at 
the next General Election, which he did. It was a great 
mistake to send Mr. Bonar Law to Manchester in December 
1910. Speaking and working for him, I was not surprised at 
his losing, as the Referendum promise came so late as to be 
regarded with suspicion, and besides he was so prominent a 
Tariff Reformer. 

We now come down to the by-election last week. By letters 
to the local Press and canvassing my Free Trade friends I 
did what little I could to defeat the Government candidate. 
The position was rather an absurd one: an “out-and-out 
Tariff Reformer” standing for an out-and-out Free Trade 
seat. Still, Sir John Randles was the only stick available with 
which to smite the Government, and, as it was a by-election, a 
good many—but by no means all—Unionist Free Traders used 
the only weapon available, with a result that every one knows. 

From the speeches of the two candidates it would have been 
thought by any one not knowing that the Liberal was the 
business candidate and the Conservative candidate the 
academic Jawyer. But it didn’t matter this time: Manchester 
does not want Mr. Lloyd George, nor does it want another 
Radical’s policy (Mr. Chamberlain’s). It wants to be let 
alone, and all signs point to the whole country wanting the 
game. 

Now as to the future. Do not let the leaders of our party 
be deceived as they were in 1909 by by-election results when 
they foolishly forced an election on the Budget. South 
Manchester and North-West Manchester will both be lost at 
the General Election if Mr. Balfour’s and Lord Lansdowne’s 
pledge as to a Referendum on Tariff Reform be trifled 
with. Lord Lansdowne’s words were very definite, viz.: 
“We will not apply Tariff Reform until a Referendum 
has been taken on it from the people of this country.” 
Are our leaders going to play fast and loose with their 
pledges? If they are, then they will incur the contempt and 
disgust of all moderate men. One often hears it said that 
politics is a dirty game, and the resentment which would be 
shown if this pledge be repudiated would result in a much 
worse split than Mr. Chamberlain caused by making a business 
question a party question. Radicals will be perfectly justified 
in repeating what they said when the Referendum was first 
promised—viz., that it was a dirty electioneering trick to help 
Mr. Bonar Law in Manchester. 

Who are these men who want us to repudiate our pledges ? 
Who are the men who fear that if the people saw the Tariff 
they would have none of it? Who are the men whose tactics 
are so low that they would use the woes of their country (the 
fear of Home Rule, Disestablishment, and Lloyd George 
finance) to smuggle through a Tariff which their reluctance 
to put their cards on the table would prove that they thought 
would never pass on its merits? Ican only say I have never 
met any of these men, and the number of men who would 
act so dishonourably must be very small, Our party will be 











irretrievably smashed, and deservedly so, if we tamper with 
our pledges. 

Do not let the North-West Manchester large majority lead 
any one to think that such tricks can be played with impunity, 
With a definite assurance that a Tariff Reform Bill will not 
be applied till a Referendum has been taken on it, Sir John 
Randles (although a Tariff Reformer out and out) may sit for 
that seat as long as Sir Wm. Houldsworth did. Without it 
he will be most determinedly opposed by many who voted for 
him last Thursday. If Tariff Reformers have faith in their 
Tariff let us have a look atit. If they will not do that then 
we can only conclude that it will not stand the daylight, and 
the opportunity to bring in a Tariff Bill will not be given them, 
for they will be deservedly distrusted. 

Mr. Davidson’s letter on this subject in the Spectator of 
August 10th was most excellent. He does well to remind us that 
Mr. Chamberlain said: “I have not raised this question as a 
party issue, but as a national question.” It is a national 
question to be decided by the nation as a separate issue, 
When Mr. Chamberlain departed from his first idea and 
captured the Party Machine he lost us the Duke of Devon. 
shire, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Lord G. Hamilton, Mr. Arthur 
Elliot, Lord Ritchie, Lord Goschen, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Colonel Seely, Sir George Kemp, and others. He wrecked 
our party by his Radical methods, and that wrecking alone 
made the smashing of the Constitution a possibility. How 
many moderate Liberals are only waiting to see a Referendum 
pledge to join the Conservative Party? Their names must be 
legion. Our party alone can stand between the Radicals and 
revolution. The breaking of that pledge will result in ruin 
to our party, and, what is of far greater consequence, ruin to 
the country. 

The promise of a Referendum on Tariff Reform is looked 
upon here in the North as our Conservatives’ debt of honour. 
It will be no use for our leader to lecture Mr. Asquith on dis- 
regarding his debt of honour concerning the Preamble and 
the reform of the House of Lords if our debt of honour (the 
promise of a Referendum) be thrown to the winds.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. L, Ouiver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 


(To rue Epiror or tHe “Srectator.” | 
Srr,—There is no doubt that the large turn-over of votes at the 
recent North-West Manchester election was due, not only to the 
general disgust which the tactics of the present Government 
have aroused, but also to the fact that Free Traders gave their 
votes to an avowed Tariff Reformer, realizing that Tariff 
Reform was not a point at issue. 

But when the General Election comes round and Tariff 
Reform is once more in the forefront of the Unionist pro- 
gramme, it is not likely that these Free Traders will again vote 
against their fiscal principles. Radical newspapers have been 
sharp enough to realize that fact, and have derived much 
comfort thereby Now, as far as one can gather from the 
recent speeches of Unionist leaders, not one has advocated 
the use of the Referendum on this subject—promised, 
alas! too late in the day by Mr. Balfour before the 
last General Election. When are our leaders going to 
realize the fact that—as the experience of the last two 
General Elections has shown—a workable majority for the 
Unionist Party can only be obtained by the support of the 
vast body of Free Traders in this country? In Lancashire 
alone there are nearly half a million voters, most of whom are 
dependent—directly or indirectly—upon cotton for their 
livelihood. Is it likely that these will “ vote against their own 
bread and butter” (as, at any rate, they think) in order to 
turn out a (sic) Free Trade Government on such issues as 
Home Rule or Welsh Disestablishment ? If Tariff Reformers 
are so convinced that their policy will be the salvation of the 
country, why should there not be a convention of the principal 
Tariff Reformers called together by Mr. Bonar Law, a scheme 
of Tariff Reform drawn up, placed before the country, and a 
Referendum promised upon it before any valuable time is 
lost? Is it necessary to wait for a possible return to power 
before allowing the country to see what it is to expect in the 
way of alterations to the present fiscal system? Is it wise P 
Let us have a clear issue before us. If Tariff Reformers are 
convinced that they now have the country with them, they need 
not be afraid of showing their hand.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bilton Grange, Rugby. W. W. CHERITON. 
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August 17, 1912.] 
[To tue Eprror or tue ‘ Specrator.”’} 
S1r,— Working among the masses, one finds that the constant 
struggle for existence leaves them little scope for ideals of any 
sort, which might stir up their patriotism or their pride in the 
Empire handed down by their forefathers. Tennyson spoke 
with true insight when he said :— 
“The Lord spake out of the skies 

To a man both good and wise, 

‘The world and all that is in it 

Will be destroyed in a minute.’ 

The poor man said, 

‘Give me bread.’” 
At the present time the masses recognize that Radical-Socialist 
legislation is taking money out of their pockets both directly 
through the Insurance Act and indirectly through the higher 
prices which are the consequences of it. They therefore join 
with men of high ideals in voting against it. When the 
General Election comes, however, they will again be frightened 
off by the “dearer bread” bogy, unless the Tariff Reform 
proposals are accompanied by the promise of a Referendum. 
The working-man can understand the lawlessness of the late 
dock riots, and he approves of it to a certain extent, as it 
meant a demand for bread. He cannot understand the rebel- 
lion of Ulster, which proceeds from motive forces to which he 
is eniirely a stranger.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ilam Vicarage. GLENN DALRYMPLE. 





THE HOME RULE BILL. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’] 

§1r,—There is no more probable method of stumbling into a 
civil war in Ireland than the persistent belief of both parties 
that the other side will give way when the matter is pressed 
to an issue. The Ministers declare that Ulster will not fight 
if the Government stand firm. The Opposition leader 
declares that the Government will not fight if Ulster stands 
firm. Of course, in this latter case the choice does not lie 
altogether with the Government. However they may wish 
to fight, they cannot do it if public opinion is strongly against 
fighting. On the other hand, they cannot declare their inten- 
tion not to fight at the present juncture without breaking with 
the Nationalists, with a consequent failure to pass the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill and the Franchise Bill. So their present 
policy appears to be to “wait and see” which way the cat will 
jump. But the question which I wish to put to your readers is, 
supposing the Government to be right in thinking that the 
Ulstermen will submit to Home Rule rather than resist it by 
force of arms, is this a sufficient reason for imposing it on 
them? If they are really telling lies to avoid Home Rule, 
is it not plain that they are strongly opposed to it? Why 
should the people of this district—there are at least a million 
of them—be compelled, contrary to their expressed wishes, to 
allow the Irish Parliament which is about to be created to rule 
over them? Mr. Churchill says the Ministers “ seek to liberate, 
not to enthral—to conciliate, not to coerce.” How is the impo- 
sition of this yoke on Ulster consistent with this language? 
Does he intend to say: “ We would listen to your objections 
if we thought you were prepared to fight in support of them. 
But though you tell us you will fight we do not believe you; 
and as you will not fight we do not care how strongly you 
ebject. You will simply have to obey”? This is very con- 
Ciliatory language. The real reason for refusing to exempt 
Ulster is that she is wanted for the purpose of levying taxes 
on. The milch cow of Home Rule must not be permitted to 
upset the pail.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





AN IMPERIAL LOAN. 


[To tae Epitor or tue “Srecrator.” ] 


Sir,—You may care to print the following extracts from a 
letter which I have lately received from a foreign correspondent, 
a staunch friend of England, who enjoys exceptional oppor- 
tunities for ascertaining the desires of the leaders of the 
German Social Democratic Party :— 

“T have read with the greatest interest the Spectator’s article on 
an Imperial loan, which, it is contended, would have the very best 
effect in checking German competition. Of course it would! But 
I go even one step further, and assert that it is the only means of 
achieving that and. 


I am not speaking at random. I have good reason to believe 


that the leaders of the Social Democratic Party in Germany ever 
since this competition began have wished that England would put 
her foot resolutely once for all by raising a loan of such 


down 








magnitude as to convince Germany and all the world that you are 
determined at all costs to maintain the command of the sea. By 
such action the British Government would enormously strengthen 
the hands not only of the Social Democrats, but of all Germans 
who object to this mad competition with England. But it must 

done in one dose and not in driblets. Against a British 
or, better still, an Imperial loan of sixty or eighty millions 
Germany would be powerless, for the bourgeois Parties, and 
more especially the Roman Catholic Centre, would then throw 
up the sponge and form, with the Social Democrats, a 
majority in the Reichstag against further armaments. It is 
a well-known fact that only the want of a sufficient war chest 
prevented Germany from falling on France last year. It is quite 
true that Germany, compared with what she was fifty years ago, 
has become wealthy. But she is not a capitalistic country yet, 
her money being locked up in commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. ‘To raise a loan of even 50 millions for armaments 
would be an impossibility for Germany, unless it was a forced loan 
at home. The chief money markets—London, Paris, and New 
York—would, of course, be shut against Germany for such a 
purpose. But it would not come to that, because the Reichstag 
would certainly refuse to vote such a sum—though the bourgeois 
majority in the same Reichstag is ready enough to grant the 
ew and Naval Budgets, even with moderate increases 
on both. 

Until the British Government take such a resolute step the 
rivalry will go on, always to the disadvantage of England, until 
the moment when Germany feels able to inflict the deadly blow 
for which she has prepared so carefully and still continues to pre- 
pare at an accelerated pace. We friends of England are appalled 
at the want of insight and grit shown by the British Govern- 
ment, who still seem to think that big words will make an impres- 
sion on Germany. Nothing but brute force will ever impress 
the German war party. This lies in the character of the Teuton, 

In conclusion, I would ask you to read the following passago 
from the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, the most influential paper of 
German Switzerland, and largely if not entirely under tho 
influence of the official Press Bureau in Berlin. Their Berlin 
correspondent, in the course of a letter dated August 4th, writes 
as follows :— 

‘I should like to take this opportunity of insisting that I have 
been impressed ever since last spring by the way in which self- 
confidence vis-a-vis with England has grown in German naval 
circles as compared with formerly. I remember the time quite well 
when the prospect of having to fight the British Navy was 
regarded by German officers as synonymous with the proposition how 
much damage we could inflict upon the superior British fleet before 
we all went to the bottom of the sea. To-day they take a different 
view of the question, and the talk is of a small but efficient fleet 
being able to hold its own with success. Formerly they used to 
say, “ We shall all go to the devil in the process.” Now it is, 
“ Well, who can tell ? They won’t down us so easily as all that.”’ 

My own observation leads me to confirm this statement as to 
the growing confidence of the Germans in their Navy as one of 
the signs of the times,” 


—I an, Sir, &c., x. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE—A SUGGESTION, 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror,"’] 

Sir,—In order to promote the efficiency of the National 
Reserve I would suggest that officers might be allowed to 
attend courses at schools of instruction such as the School of 
Gunnery, School of Musketry, School of Army Signalling. 
There must be many among the older officers (quorum pars 
minima sum), still active in mind and body, whose leisure 
would permit them to attend gladly at their own charges. 
They would thus acquire up-to-date knowledge of fire 
discipline in artillery and of the latest rifle in infantry and so 
on. This would enable them to instruct their men, provided 
the War Office would furnish a modicum of equipment, if 
only on loan.—I am, Sir, &c., Varus, 





THE LANDLORD AND THE WAGE-EARNER. 
[To tue Eptror or tue “Srecrator."’] 
Srr,—Mr. Buchanan asks how he can retrench in order to 
meet taxation without injuring others. The answer surely is 
that he cannot do so, but that the injury so inflicted is merely 
a matter of readjustment, and, from an economic point of 
view, negligible. The money which but for old-age pensions 
he would have paid to the local shopkeeper goes into the 
same till, or similar ones, through the hands of the pen- 
sioners who receive it. The gardener whom he dismisses 
because of the Insurance Act should find employment in 
the grounds of a Sanatorium. The labour required and recom- 
pensed to produce a loaf of bread is the same in any 
case: it is naturally by no means the same thing who owns and 
eats the loaf when it is made. It is quite possible to transfer 
existing wealth from one class to another by means of taxation: 
the objection to the policy lies, as the Spectator has often 
pointed out, in the fact that if such taxation is reckless it 
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strikes at those roots of due reward and security which alone 
make the growth of wealth possible. When this is the case 
the poor in the long run are amongst those who suffer most, 
for the goose has been killed which laid the golden eggs.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., KATHERINE ROUTLEDGE. 


Ewers, Bursledon, Hants. 





SUPERFLUOUS ACCIDENTS. 

[To rue Epitor or tue “Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with great interest the article which appeared 
in the Spectator of August 10th on the subject of avoidable 
and unavoidable accidents. No one can fail to appreciate the 
distinction which is there drawn. In the course of your 
remarks you mention the “ unforgivable” sin of making fast 
the mainsail. Unforgivable it may be, but it is by no means 
uncommon. In this connexion it is, perhaps, of interest to 
quote a few lines from Robert Louis Stevenson’s essay “ Aus 
Triplex” :— 

“Tt is a well-known fact that an immense proportion of boat 
necidents would never happen if people held the sheet in their 
hands instead of making it fast; and yet, unless it be some 
martinet of a professional mariner or some landsman with 
shattered nerves, every one of God’s creatures makes it fast. A 
strange instance of man’s unconcern and brazen boldness in the 
face of death!” 


—I an, Sir, Xe., J. Mackay MAc Leon. 
Dene Hollow, Northwood, Middlesex. 





THE RISE OF PRICES IN INDIA. 
(To tug Epiror or THe “ Spectator.”’) 

S1r,—The prevailing industrial unrest has caused a good deal 
of correspondence on the decreased buying power of money 
as compared with that of ten years or so ago. Many com- 
parative budgets have been drawn up and published in various 
organs, all showing the same rise in prices of foodstuffs and 
in general cost of living. It may be of some interest to see 
how this tendency is affecting India, and to consider a little 
what further results it may lead to. 

The cost of living in India has greatly increased during the 
last few years. Food, wages, rent, all have gone up 30 per 
cent. at the very least; while the price of ponies has been 
probably doubled in the last fifteen years; nor has the recent 
influx of motor-cars caused any diminution in the price of 
horse flesh. Meat, in spite of the increase, is still cheaper 
than in England. Groceries, on the contrary, are very much 
higher. Dairy produce is about the same, and the general 
cost of living is higher than at home. In the town in which 
I live the rent of a fair-sized house is, say, 125 rupees per 
mensem, 7.c., £100 per annum, which in many cases, though it 
has to be taken by the year, can only be actually tenanted 
for six months owing to the removal for the hot weather to 
hill stations of many of the offices, where another house has 
then to be hired. Even when this is not the case the wives 
and families of men who remain in the plains have to go to 
the hills; and all the expenses of travelling, hotels, casual 
labour, &c., have increased enormously, 

The wages of servants in India are very much less in- 
dividually, of course, than are the wages of English servants, 
particularly when one takes into consideration that they keep 
themselves. But these wages, small enough in themselves, 
come to quite a respectable total—certainly not less than £150 
to £250 per annum—when one reflects that an ordinary house- 
hold may require quite easily anything from fifteen to twenty- 
five servants to run it. And it is useless to try and cut down 
the number that “dastur” (custom) has sanctified. One attempts 
to do so, and, though the consent of the servants themselves 
seems to besmilingly given and no protests are raised, soon an 
invisible wall of silent resistance makes itself felt, and in 
the end one has to do what every one eise has done before 
—own oneself conquered and put on the extra servants again 
with as good a grace as one may! The only thing to be said 
is that Indian servants do somewhat temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb, and in the households of junior officers cheerfully 
perform the same work for which they require half as many 
again in the service of those whom they know to be getting 
higher pay. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that everywhere a very 
large proportion of men in the Services are in debt to a 
greater or lesser extent, and that it is impossible for them 
to go infor sport or the recreations that the life affords with- 


TS 
out getting into this condition. “Give it up and live within 


your income!” the stern moralist may say ; but is it ye 
desirable that men should be so obliged? The proverb « Au 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” can never be more 
aptly applied than out here, where the pressure of hard work 
under abnormal conditions makes some relaxation a matter of 
necessity to health. I am speaking primarily of the Ciyi] 
Service, but these remarks will probably apply with even morg 
force to the less well-paid Services. 

The life is admittedly a hard one in many ways, involving 
a long, arduous, and expensive training, continual separation of 
families, costly journeys, and costly medical attendance (for 
families) ; often conditions of strain, bad climate, or isolation, 
Formerly three great factors lent attraction to an Indian 
career, First, the opportunities it gave of sport unattain. 
able at home; secondly, the comfortable pension of £1,000 per 
annum, though I think that many people do not realize that 
of this sum two-fifths is made up by compulsory contributions 
during the service of the recipient, and that, indeed, the most 
successful men have frequently paid for nearly the whole of 
their pensions. Now that £1,000 a year has not anything like 
the same buying power at home that it used to have, and 
that sport has grown so much more costly that it can often be 
indulged in only at the expense of getting into debt—which 
again cripples the ultimate income!—the potency of these 
appeals is necessarily very much diminished. The third and 
probably the greatest attraction was the prospect of an 
adventurous life, with special opportunities of personal dis. 
tinction. The spread of civilization, the immense improve. 
ment of communications, and the iron grip of the Paz 
Britannica have resulted in the substitution in large measure 
of monotonous grind for varied and interesting occupation. 

The Government is not concerned, naturally enough, with 
the convenience and amelioration or otherwise of the condi- 
tions of life in India so long as it can command a supply of 
the best men. But there lies the point that may be worth 
some consideration. Is the inducement offered enough to 
insure for much longer the continuance of a supply of men of 
as high calibre as heretofore, or will it not be increasingly felt 
that other careers and other countries offer an earlier start, 
greater chances of success, and at least as pleasant a life to 
men of enterprise and grit? The men who have just those 
qualities which are the most desirable for the administration 
of this country are the very ones who are most likely to be 
attracted elsewhere under the present state of affairs. 

The importance of the Indian Empire has been recently 
brought home to the British public by the visit of the King- 
Emperor. Is it too much to hope that it will be roused toa 
sense of its responsibility in insisting that the proper class of 
men are obtained for the government of India, and that 
sufficiently good prospects of pay and pension are offered to 
secure them P—I am, Sir, &c., D. R. 





THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


[To tue Epiror or tue ‘“Srecrator.’’] 


Srr,—I have read with great interest the article in the 
Spectator of August 10th on the Olympic games. Having 
sketched your ideal for the next games you say, “ Above all, 
we shall have ‘won’ in the best English way, without undue 
elaboration of training and selection, without over-specializa< 
tion, without putting what should be game-playing and 
nothing more into a wrong perspective, a false relation with 
the broader and greater facts of life.” I hope that I am not 
hypercritical or malign if I suggest that this ideal is a 
counsel of perfection which will not stand analysis. 

I will assume that we are agreed that it is due to 
ourselves as a nation of sportsmen to make a creditable 
show in the games at Berlin in 1916. Your ideal amounts 
to this: “Let us by all means do our best, but do not 
let us take too much trouble over it or we shall be 
making a business of it.” Other nations will, we know, 
take infinite pains to put into the field their best talent 
trained to perfection, so that in order to succeed on your lines 
we must start with a great advantage—which we do not 
possess—in natural ability. The keynote of the whole 
situation from an English point of view is the word “ over- 
specialization,” loosely called “ professionalism ” by less exact 





thinkers. You yourself, Sir, do not say exactly what you 
mean by “ over-specialization,” but it is necessary to have au 
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agreed interpretation of the term. Nobody can contend that 
it is immoral from the standpoint of true sportsmanship to 
cultivate natural genius to the highest point of efficiency. 
Nobody ever lavished more intelligent pains on natural talent 
than the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, but he has never had 
“specialization ” cast in his teeth. The late Mr. J. M. 
Heathcote could never have won and held for so long his 
supremacy in the tennis world without unremitting trouble. 
Mr. C. B. Fry is an instance, as a cricketer, of the point to 
which moderate natural talent may be carried by uncom- 
promising care and training. Yet nobody dreams of calling 
him “ over-specialized.” Thereis no need to put game-playing 
or sport “into a false relation with the broader and greater 
facts of life.” Such a process defeats itself, for staleness is 
the result. Besides, the man who pursues success in sport 
and games is cultivating the qualities which make him a good 
citizen. Have we abandoned the theory of the influence which 
won us Waterloo? Iyield to no man in my jealousy for the 
fair fame of British sportsmanship, but I should like to lay 
down certain propositions to guide our arrangements for the 
games of 1916. 

(1) That it is perfectly legitimate to spend money freely 
in discovering and training our best athletes. (2) That no 
deleterious effect upon the moral of British games and sport 
in general can accrue from the exceptional pains which are 
needed in the case of the few individuals who are to uphold 
the athletic prowess of England in Berlin in 1916. (3) That 
tomake ourselves ridiculous, as we did this year through a 
Jack of organization, training, and generalship, is to appear in 
the eyes of other countries as a nation of slovens rather than 
sportsmen. (4) That while itis the duty of a sportsman to 
take a beating with a good grace it is most reprehensible if he 
should not mind whether, by failure to develop his talent, he 
is beaten or not when representing his country. 

The “ explanations” of our failure at Stockholm have led 
Mr. Docley to explain with delicate irony to Mr. Hinnissey 
that it is a mistake to suppose that England was beaten !—I 
am, Sir, &c., Z. 


WATERLOO. 

[To tae Epiror oF tue “Srectraror.”’] 
§ir,—My admiration of Mr. Hilaire Belloc as a versatile 
writer is as sincere as the respect I pay to Lord Wolseley as 
an experienced general; but when Mr. Belloc insists upon 
Wellington’s genius as being chiefly “ defensive,” and Lord 
Wolseley describes his strategy as normally “ Fabian,” one 
rubs his eyes (or spectacles) and asks what is the meaning of 
words. Can the adjectives “defensive” and “Fabian” be 
applied with any shred of propriety to the following 
actions P— 

(1) 23rd September, 1803.—Assaye, where Arthur Wellesley, 
with 7,500 men and 17 guns, moved across the front of the 
Marhatta army, 50,000 strong with 128 guns, forded the river 
Kistna, attacked and completely routed the enemy. 

2. August 1st—20th, 1808.—Landing in Mondego Bay with 
14,200 men (which included only one regiment of cavalry, 
whereof half only was mounted), Sir Arthur Wellesley assumed 
the offensive at once; defeated Delaborde at Rolica on 17th 
and at Vimeiro on 21st, and was only prevented from march- 
ing upon Lisbon by the untimely arrival of his senior, Sir 
Harry Burrard. 

3. May 5th—12th, 1809.—Wellesley marched from Lisbon 
with 21,000 men to attack Soult at Oporto; crossed the 
Douro in barges and drove Soult into the mountains. 

4, June 27th, 1809.—Wellesley advanced with 21,000 men, 
and on July 27th and 28th defeated Joseph Buonaparte with 
Marshals Jourdan and Victor. 

The list might be greatly extended. The storming of 
Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo, the forcing of the heights of 
Vittoria, and the sanguinary conflicts whereby Soult was 
driven through the Pyrenees—to none of these operations 
can the terms “ defensive” and “ Fabian” be rightly applied, 
uniess these words have acquired a new meaning.—I am, Sir, 
&e., HERBERT MAxwELt. 

Monreith, August 13th. 








LADY LINDSAY. 
{To tue Epitror or ture “Spectator,”’] 
Brr.—We feel that a few words are due to the memory 
of this much-loved friend. Blanche FitzRoy was the only 








surviving child of the Right Honourable Henry FitzRoy, 
M.P., First Commissioner of Works in Lord Palmerston’s 
administration, by his marriage with Hannah Meyer, sister 
of Baron Lionel de Rothschild. She married in 1864 Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, Bart., of Balcarres, by whom she leaves 
two daughters. From her father, a man of great ability 
and culture, Lady Lindsay inherited the power of writing 
good English; from her mother, the taste for music. She 
speedily became a very proficient pianist, and had a light 
and delicate touch and a great charm of execution. She was 
a favourite accompanist of Joachim and Mme. Norman 
Neruda. It was, perhaps, a dangerous experiment to 
desert the piano for the violin, but the latter instrument 
gave her unfailing delight, and she spent long hours 
in learning to master its difficulties. She not only 
became a very fair executant, but also a composer, and worked 
with indefatigable energy at harmony and counterpoint. 
From her earliest years she had illustrated her stories and 
poems by the aid of her facile pencil, and showed an extra- 
ordinary neatness and delicacy in her designs. As she grew 
older she began to paint in water-colours, and acquired great 
skill in copying the fine work of some of the Italian masters. 
Her colouring was beautiful and her rendering always 
thoroughly artistic. She was untiring with her brush, and 
devoted to her art. 

When the Grosvenor Gallery was first started under the 
auspices of her husband, Sir Coutts Lindsay, she gave it 
the best of her powers, and by her social gifts as well as 
her artistic taste she helped to make it a success both in 
the world of fashion and art. She lived in a circle of 
artistic and literary activity. She cared little for the 
ordinary amusements of what is called Society, but de- 
lighted to surround herself with men and women dis- 
tinguished by genius and accomplishments. Matthew Arnold, 
Robert Browning, Watts, Burne-Jones, and Leighton were 
among her intimate friends, and her acquaintance with 
artists was unusually wide. Indeed, every artist recognized 
in her a kindred spirit, for a love of beauty and a knowledge 
of its manifestations were among her most conspicuous gifts. 
She was a true “wsthete” before the word “wstheticism” 
became fashionable, and was one of the first women in London 
to dress, or drape, herself after artistic models in form and 
colour, and to make her rooms unconventionally beautiful. 
She had an intimate knowledge of Italian painting, and a 
passionate love of Italy, more especially of Venice, which 
she was never tired of revisiting. Her little book of verses, 
called “From a Venetian Balcony,” is sold at Venice 
almost as a guide-book. In later years she gradually 
abandoned both music and painting, and devoted her- 
self to literature. She wrote short stories, novels, essays, 
addresses, and several volumes of poetry. Her verse was 
marked by fluency, facility, a sensitive ear for melody and 
cadence, and a wistful sadness. A poem of hers, called “The 
Christmas of the Sorrowful,” struck an absolutely fresh note 
in the concert of Christmas song, and attained a wide 
popularity. 

For a long series of years she issued every quarter a booklet 
of meditations enriched with extracts from prose and verse, 
which she called “Green Leaves.” These “ Leaves,” 
gathered from the wide field of her literary knowledge and 
skilfully adapted to various phases of human sorrow, travelled 
far and wide, and reached from the hospitals of London and 
the provinces to India and the Antipodes. The many sorrows 
that had assailed the bright spirit of the writer had given her 
a key to saddened hearts. 

Although essentially an artist by temperament, Lady 
Lindsay had a great capacity for practical affairs; indeed, 
she was most thorough in every work that she undertook. 
Both in Scotland and in England she interested herself 
in the arrangement of her gardens, and acquired a great deal 
of information about practical horticulture. She loved colour 
and beauty, and was formed for enjoyment; her power of 
repartee, her sense of humour, ker love of pure fun had, in 
the old days, made her the centre of a joyous and distinguished 
circle. She delighted in entertaining her friends, to whom 
she was an excellent hostess, and, in spite of delicate health, 
she was unflagging in her efforts to amuse and interest her 
guests. A long illness following wpon an accident withdrew 
her for some time from all social life, and made it difficult 
for her to resume her former occupations; but in spite of 
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physical weakness and much discomfort she continued to 
work untiringly for many years, until of late ill-health, 
bravely endured, began to tell heavily upon her spirit, more 
heavily than she would own. To the last she was deeply 
interested in a beloved little grandson, and clung to the care of 
her devoted daughters, who came as ministering spirits to 
comfort and sustain the mother whom they worshipped. 
Keenly as she could suffer, she could also look forward with 
hope, as she tells us in the pages of her “ Green Leaves” :— 


“And if everything about us and concerning us seems black 
and sad, let Hope enter into our hearts and cheer our sadness. 
The darker the night, the brighter shines the beacon. Yet some- 
times the night is unutterably dark; we cannot see a step for- 
ward; we are altogether hopeless, Then let Patience hold up 
Hope’s lamp for a few moments; Hope is probably close behind 
her, and will come back to us at the very first word, the very first 
entreaty.”—*“ Green Leaves,” Christmas, 1909. 


One of her oldest friends writes thus :— 


“ Her love of truth, her hatred of all shams and pretences, her 
high sense of honour, and her strong and determined will, all con- 
duced to a very remarkable personality. But, knowing her as 
I did, I feel that she would love best to be remembered for the 
constancy and warmth of her affections, even more than for the 
gifts with which she had been so richly endowed.” 


Her own words may aptly close this notice :-—~ 
“OF REMEMBRANCE.” 


“ Methinks that you’ll remember, when I die, 
Not some brave action, nor yet stately speech— 
Though sheltered lives to these sometimes may reach— 
But just a turn of lip, a glance of eye, 
A trivial jest, a laughing word, a sigh, 
A trick too strong to cure, too slight to teach, 
Scarce noticed, haply mocked by all and each~— 
Now a full source of tears you'd fain defy. 


The traveller, having come 

From mountain heights, cares naught for drifted snow, 
Nor rock, nor branch, as record of the day : 

But plucks a gentian blue and bears it home, 

Safe in his bosom—lI would have you so 

Keep one sweet speck of love at heart alway.” 


—We are, Sir, &c., 


Ah, do not weep! 


C. B. 
G. W. E. R. 





MONASTICISM. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue “ Spectator,” } 
S1r,—In your review of “The Buddha’s Way of Virtue” in 
your issue of August 3rd you say that “the extreme monastic 
ideal is one with which it is hard for you to sympathize.” 
Dr. Johnson’s views in this respect were very different from 
your own, for he said: “I never read of a hermit, but in 
imagination I kiss his feet: never of a monastery, but I could 
fall on my knees and kiss the pavement.” 
Montalembert, in his “ Monks of the West,” says :—~ 


“By acknowledgment of the most competent and impartial 
judges, the much-abused monks had found the secret of the two 
most rare things in the world—happiness and duration. They 
had discovered the art of reconciling greatness of soul with 
humility, tranquillised heart with an ardent mind, freedom and 
fullness of action with a minute and absolute submission to rule, 
ineffaceable traditions with an absence of all hereditary property, 
activity with peace, joy with labour, social life with solitude, the 
greatest moral force with the greatest material feebleness.” 


Whether we may regard the ideals of the times we live in 
with much satisfaction is a question, and the following remarks 
of Montalembert are, I think,’ of some interest :— 


“ Does not the storm approach hour by hour, and may we not 
hear yet once more, surging up to the gates of modern palaces, 
the tide of that multitude which confounds all property, ancient 
and modern, in a common reprobation, and whose apostles have 
declared that leisure was a crime against society, and property 
a theft? . .. Even beyond the sphere of politics, who can throw 
an attentive and affectionate glance upon the actual world without 
being struck by its intellectual and moral impoverishment even 
amidst the imposing grandeur of its material conquests and com- 
forts? Who does not recoil before that flat monotony, that vast 
ennui, which threatens to become the distinctive characteristic of 
fature civilization? Who does not feel that the moral jurisdiction 
of souls lowers itself every day under the empire of material 
interests ? Who does not tremble at that universal and progressive 
empire of mediocrity in theory as in practice, in men as in things ? 
Who does not dimly foresee an era of general baseness and weakness, 
so much the more incurable thatthese sad infirmities are the natural 
and logical product of principles and institutions in which blind 
philosophers have pretended to concentrate the laws of progress, 
whose quality is always stifled by quantity, and right sacrificed to 
force? Weakness and baseness! these are precisely the things 
which were most completely unknown in the middle ages, They 











had their vices and crimes, numerous and atrocious; but in them 
strong and proud hearts never failed. In publie life as in private, 
in the world as in the cloister, strong and magnanimous soulg 
everywhere break forth—illustrious character and great indivi. 
duals abounded. And therein lies the true, the undeniable 
superiority of the middle ages. It was an epoch fertile in men— 
* Mhgna parens virum.,’” 
—I am, Sir, X&c., 

The Claremont, Harrogate, 


F. R. Cave, 





COLOURS OF PAIN. 

[To tHe Epiron or tHe “Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—I am interested in Mr. R. Walker Berry’s letter in the 
Spectator of August 3rd. It carried my thoughts back many 
years to a conversation in my own home. My mother had 
remarked that she saw figures in colours, and a young friend 
who was present said that she saw pain in colours. She dis. 
tinguished between a “ blue pain” anda “ red pain,” as the case 
might be, and I think as a child had sometimes complained 
“T’ve a blue pain” or “red pain.” Personally, though perhaps 
hardly visualizing pain, yet so true and natural does it appear 
to me to do so that it seems rather a fact I had overlooked than 
a novel idea or new speculation. To me the thin, sharp heart 
pain would be blue, or any venous pain; while inflammatory 
pain, as in toothache or bronchial cough, &c., would be red; 
sickness, or any dull heavy pain, yellow or brown; while 
mental anguish would run the whole range of the kaleidoscope 
from violet, blue, red, yellow, to grey and black. One would 
like to feel that green is too much the colour of life and hope 
to be associated with any pain, but is consecrate as spring’s 
livery of promise and Dante’s angel of hope, but a friend has 
just assured me that sea-sickness is undoubtedly green! If 
pain is to have this gay attire may not joy also be permitted 
its colours and vibrations? And could we not easily classify 
them, feeling while we did so that it was not all mere fancy ? 
Comfort, rest, peace, friendliness, tenderness, love, do they 
not troop before our eyes in their variously coloured or shaded 
robes ? 

The whole subject suggests farther and higher vibrations, 
those of soul, until the ethical virtues too come forth in their 
coloured raiment, the preponderance of one or other of 
these in a particular personality causing that soul to be 
described as white, blue, red, yes, or even green !—though 
far from the school boys’ sense—for have we not souls 
brimful of hope and freshness? Perhaps soul vibration 
may explain better than the somewhat  overstrained 
theory of telepathy these subtle intuitions, sympathies, and 
affinities which are so real and strong while so evasive of all 
our science-artillery, microscope, telescope, spectroscope, Xe. 

That colour and sound so touch and blend our poets have 
long whispered to us. One speaks of his lady arranging 
flowers “In harmonies so vivid that through sight I hear.” 
Another asks of music: 

“Ts it sound, or fragrance, or vision? 

Vocal light wavering down from above? ” 
A third: 
“The superior seraphim do know 

None other music but to flame and glow.” 
Compare Browning’s palace reared of music; Coleridge’s 
“ With music loud and long I would have built that dome in 
air”; Francis Thompson’s “Thy visible music-blasts make 
deaf the sky”; Masefield’s “I have heard the song of the 
blossoms”; or Herrick’s ‘‘Such pretty flowers ... to speak 
by tears before ye have a tongue.” Indeed, the whole subject 
of sense-transference in the poets is deeply interesting, and 
probably has its roots in a yet unrecognized truth. May 
it be that our senses disperse, as the prism, one beauty into 
separate strands, as the world divides goodness, beauty, 
and truth, disputing their priority and pitting one against 
the other, while we who know Him know that all true good- 
ness, beauty, and truth unite, and have their source and home 
in God P—I am, Sir, &c., A. MADELINE ANDERSON. 

Kilgask, Newport, Fifeshire. 

P.S.—It may interest your correspondent if I add that to 
my mother the figure 5 appears to have a bluish colour, 3 a 
whitish grey, 7 a yellowy red, &c. Of course, this figure- 
colour might be traced back to the nursery and to coloured 
blocks, but this would seem more likely if the case were one 
of coloured letters, 
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THE REGINA CYCLONE. 

[To rae Epitor of Tux “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—The enclosed letter is from one of our village boys, 
aged twenty-one, the son of the local plumber, who has been 
out in Canada a little over a year working in a factory of 
agricultural machines at Regina. His account of the recent 
cyclone there might interest some of your readers, should you 
care to insert it, and does not discredit his education at the 
National Schools.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. I. ATKINSON. 
Frensham, Farnham, Surrey. 





“Dear Mother,—. . . Regina has always seemed a slow place 
till yesterday, but yesterday afternoon, between five-twenty and 
five-thirty, about one-third of the city was wiped out, so you can 
guess things were moving fast for a while. I’ve never seen 
anything like a cyclone before, and I hope I never do again. 
It was awful, and no one dreamed it was coming. We only 
came back from the lake about five and went to our room 
to start writing. Before we started a thundercloud started coming 
up. Frank and I leant out of the window to watch it come, but 
the rain and wind when it started were so rough we had to shut 
the window down. Then we stood laughing at a pile of lumber 
just across the lane at the back. The boards were lifting up in 
jayers, and did look funny, but when a motor-house a little further 
up went flying past, car and all, we looked serious. Then a gust 
of wind caught the house, and every window burst in, while the 
house itself seemed to bend right over. It held though, as we all 
rushed downstairs, just in time to see the house opposite crumple 
up and come down inaheap. Frank and I had to go out and 
search for the people, as they had been there in the morning, but, 
luckily for them, they had gone out for the afternoon. Others 
weren't so lucky, and hundreds of people got buried under the 
houses when they came down. . . We are going to get some 
pictures of the wreckage, but no picture or description can give 
you any idea of the awful disaster. Just about a third of the city 
is a heap of boards, bricks, and household effects smashed up. We 
were extraordinarily lucky, for, although all the houses opposite 
are down, the two on each side of ours held and saved us. . . .” 





HABITS OF JACKDAWS. 
[To tux Epitorn or tus “Srectator.”) 
Srr,—On June 7th this year I found a half-fledged jackdaw 
at the foot of a tower at the castle at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. He 
now follows me about like a dog, indoors and in the garden, 
and comes toa call or a whistle. He loves to collect pins, 
pens, pencils, spoons, studs—brooches if he can get them— 
chiefly for the fun of dropping them down from a table, chest 
of drawers, or window-sill. He likes tearing paper, pulling 
over flower-vases, upsetting cups, frightening the smaller cage- 
birds, or annoying the parrot. Moreover, he tortures any insect 
or worm unfortunate enough to come within reach, and wastes 
more food than he eats. Perhaps this is my fault, but I find 
Kindergarten methods of no avail with him so far—he does 
not catch the spirit, much less the letter thereof. Once he 
went to a garden party, but as he threw ripe raspberries into 
his hostess’s white-winged hat the experiment has not been 
repeated. The porter smiles when he lifts my light basket 
at the station and a sound as of the church steeple of his 
childhood comes out of it. “ Balder the Beautiful” we call 
him, as his pate is sparsely covered. Long may he live !—I 
am, Sir, &., E. S. 8. 
Surrey. 





THE FINEST VIEW IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 
(To tug Epiror or tue “Srectrator.”’] 

S1z,—In the charming article “The Finest View” in the 
Spectator of August 3rd no word is said of the numerous very 
beautiful views in the Wye Valley. What of Symond’s Yat, 
the Double View near Chepstow, and others I might men- 
tion? I wonder how many readers of your paper ure familiar 
with the remarkably beautiful and varied view from Barbadoes 
Hill at Tintern. All too many of the visitors to this favoured 
spot stay for a few hours only, give a hurried look at the 
Abbey, and leave without a glimpse of the view from Chapel 
Hill churchyard or the Long Hills. Undoubtedly the most 
magnificent view at Tintern, perhaps in the whole Wye Valley, 
is the view from the Devil's Pulpit at eventide, with the tide 
high in the river Wye and a glorious sunset over all. A view 
such as this last lingers in the memory, to be recalled and 
visualised in dark hours as a precious joy, to be an unfading 
remembrance, a vision truly “sublime and beautiful.”—I am, 
Sir, &., A. B. 








(To rus Epiror or tue “ Srectaror.”} 

Sir,—A correspondent of yours, in the Spectator of August 10 th 
speaks of the view of the Severn Valley, seen from Cleeve 
Hill, aboye Cheltenbam, as one of the finest in England, 
Few, I should think, would differ from bis opiniop. But in 
describing that*view he makes a strange mistake. “ Bounded 
to the right,” he says, “by the clearly cut outline of the 
Malvern range, which, being of mountain limestone, has the 
genuine mountain form.” The picturesque outline of the 
Malvern Hills arises from their being composed throughout 
of igneous rock, syenite mingled with quartz and mica, their 
origin having been volcanic, as a submarine reef, in a remote 
Silurian age. This has been fully explained in “The History 
of the Malverns,’ lately published, to which I refer your 
correspondent. THE AUTHOR. 


(To tue Epitor or tue “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—Surely no more beautiful view in the South of England 
can be found than Poole Harbour from the Purbeck Hills and 
from the Parkstone moorland. Unfortunately the latter is 
passing away only too quickly by reason of the indifference 
to natural beauty of landowners and jerry-builders. Had we 
had a National Trust Society twenty years ago the crest of a 
hill we named Rhododendron might have been saved for the 
public. There was‘an exquisite view from the summit—Poole 
Harbour in the distance, and in the foreground masses of 
rhododendrons sloping down to the valley. Now the heathery 
moors are cut up, villas of glaring red brick are 
dotted about, the rhododendrons are pulled up, being in the 
way of new roads, and the turf is banked up to form the 
walls of gardens for shrubs and flowers which cannot grow 
upon peat and sand, blown over at times by raging blasts. 
But still there are places which might be saved as beauty 
spots. From Parkstone by Poole hinterland and Wareham to 
Corfe might be turned into a Yellowstone Park if the 
principal landowners were public-spirited, and I doubt 
whether much money is to be made out of houses where even 
fir-trees will not grow large enough to form screens from the 
wind. Poole Harbour reminds one of Venetian lagoons— 
indeed it is a cousin-german. What a beautiful centre it 
would make to a wild park, and what a delightful playground 
and sanctuary for water fowl and other birds !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford. Sopuia BEALE. 





THE ODES OF HORACE. 
(To Tax Epiror or tue “Srectator,”’} 
Srr,—In your reyiew (August 3rd) of Mr. Morris's translation 
of the Odes you quote his rendering of the opening of 
“Justum et tenacem.” May I quote another rendering, 
partly because I think it produces the sonorousness which your 
reviewer thinks Jacking in Mr. Morris’s version and partly in 
the hope that somebody will identify the author? All I can 
say about it is that it appeared in a West of England news- 
paper about forty years ago, and the person who quoted it 
said he had come across it, I think, in manuscript at an inn 
in Connemara many years before. It is only a fragment :— 
“The man whose nerve stern virtue strings 
Firm by his lofty purpose clings, 
Quails not before the scowl of kings, 
And braves the rude democracy. 
His lordly soul nor sees with dread 
The gale lash Adria’s billowy bed, 
Nor, flashing from his right hand red, 
The bolt of heaven’s high Thunderer. 
Be earth from its foundations riven, 
Crash, too, the azure vault of heaven, 
Down.on his head the wreck be driven, 
*T will smite him, smiling, panicless. 
Upborne by virtue, Leda’s son— 
Alcides—each their honours won ; 
Each trod the empyrean on, 
And stormed the starry citadel.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. F. 





A CORRECTION. 
{To tue Epiror or tur “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—J. T. H., in your issue of August 10th, quotes a poem by 
Lowell as “The Battle of the Books.” In all editions of that 
writer I have found the poem headed “A Fable for Critics.”—L 
am, Sir, &c., J. M. H. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
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agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
‘expression, In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Faitor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ts considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, . 


POETRY. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS. 














“CAELO SUPINAS.”—Horace, Odes, III. xxiii. 


Ir, Phidyle, in country-wise 

Thy hands thou raisest to the skies, 
If beneath the crescent moon 

Thou cravest of the gods a boon, 
Bringing, as thy sacrifice, 
Snouting porker, grain, and spice, 
Never shall thy fruitful vine 
’Neath the Afric blast decline, 

Nor the cornfields, thy delight, 
Sicken with the barren blight, 

Nor heavy airs of apple-tide 

Hurt the yearling flock, thy pride; 
For snowy oak and ilex groves 

Of Algidus supply the droves 

Of victims vowed to powers divine; 
While Alban pastures breed the kine 
Whose dedicated necks must feel 
‘The stroke of sacerdotal steel, 


‘There's hardly need for thee to heap 
A holocaust of slaughtered sheep 

‘To tempt thy little gods to grant 
The boon for which thou’rt suppliant ; 
Let but their modest chaplets be 

Of myrtle mixed with rosemary, 


Tf all unsullied be the hands 

Of him who at the altar stands, 

No offerings of costlier price 

Can be more meet for sacrifice 

‘To deprecate celestial ire 

Than flour and salt flung on the fire. 


“MULTAS PER GENTES.”—Carvutuvs, 101, 


From roaming many a land and sea, 

Dear brother, all that’s left of thee 
My vagrant footsteps seek ; 

Thy ashes claim their latest due, 

But mute the voice I loved and knew, 
In vain I bid them speak! 

By dastard Fortune’s felon theft 

Of thee, my brother, all bereft. 


Yet take, oh! take, at custom’s hest, 
These doleful offerings, to attest 
The grief I cannot tell; 
They're drenchéd with thy brother's tears, 
So, through the everlasting years 
My brother fare-thee-well! 
H. F. B. 








BOOKS. 


RICHARD MIDDLETON.* 
RicHaRD MIDDLETON was a young English writer who died 
a year ago in Brussels at the age of twenty-nine. He had 
never published a book, and his work consisted of a few 
o0ems, essays, and short stories in the pages of several con- 
emporary journals. Happily there are a few people left who 
appreciate good literature, and in the two books before us 
we have a collection of the tales and poems. They are in the 
highest degree remarkable; remarkable in mere accomplish- 
ment, for no younger writer of our day has excelled Middleton 
in the technical arts of verse and prose, and more remarkable 
still for their strange individuality of spirit. Our poets 
are apt to be propagandists and enforce, like Mr. Masefield, 





*(D) The Ghost-Ship; and other Stories, By Richard Middleton. With an 
Autroduction by.Arthur Machen. London: T, Fisher Unwin, [5s. net, |—— 
(2) Poems and Songs, Same author, publisher, and price, 











moral and social lessons; or they are stirred into revolt by 
the ironies of life, and, according to their temperament, are 
weeping or scoffing satirists. But Middleton cared for none 
of these things. His short life was spent in a ceaseless quest 
of beauty, beauty of sensuous form and delicate imagery, but 
far more that sublimated beauty of the spirit towards which 
all forms of art labour in vain. He was in quest of the key to 
the riddle of things, but it was not the obvious riddles that 
concerned him, but the mysteries which no “ laws or kings can 
cause or cure.” He had the metaphysician’s passion for unity. 
the abiding sense “of something far more deeply interfused.” 
In his wonderful The Story of a Book he tells us how the 
common novelist was suddenly convicted of the barrenness of 
his work :— 

“ He stepped out. into the streets, fixing his attention on concrete 
objects to rest his tired mind. But he could not help noticing 
that London had discovered the secret which made his intellectual 
life a torment. The street: were more than a mere assemblage of 
houses, London herself was more than a tangled skein of streets, 
and overhead heaven was more than a meeting-place of individual] 
stars. What was this secret that made words into a book, houses 
into cities, and restless and measurable stars into an unchanging 
and immeasurable universe ? ” “4 
The realist is happy among his inconsiderable details; 
Middleton sought always for that spiritual chemistry which 
transforms the material into something new and strange and 
lovely. 

His poetry, curiously enough in such a master of melody, 
is less satisfying than his prose. It would be interesting to 
know the dates of the pieces, for some of them must have been 
written a long time ago. They all have Middleton’s peculiar 
wistfulness, but they are full of false starts and blind alleys. 
In the absence of the dates of composition, one might hazard 
a guess at the kind of development they reveal. The earlier 
mood is frankly Pagan—not a very robust Paganism, it is true, 
for it lacks the complete assurance of that philosophy. It 
is too defiant, as in the fine “‘ Chant-Pagan ” and “ The Rebel,” 
to be quite at ease. But the two “Irene” poems are a revel 
of sensuous beauty, and “For He had Great Possessions” 
is a noble hymn of the worship of earth. But it is not quite 
the Pagan earth, and the pleasure for which all is worthy of 
sacrifice is not the pleasure of the flesh. In “The Song of the 
King’s Minstrel” the poet is content to die in torture if only 
he can bring to the Queen’s heart the pity of love, 

“ Not lightly is a king made wise, 
My body ached beneath the whips, 
And there is earth upon my eyes, 
And earth between my singing lips. 
But I sang once—and for that grace 
I am content to lie and store 
The vision of her dear, wet face, 
And sing no more.” 
And so presently we have his farewell to Paganism, his 
renunciation of splendid fancies for homely humanities. He 
calls it “ The New Dawn.” 
« For all the rich and curious things 
That I have found within my sleep 
Are nought beside this child that sings 
Among the heather and the sheep ; 
And I, who with expectant eyes 
Have fared across the star-lit foam, 
See through my dreams a new sun rise 
To conquer unachievéd skies, 
And bring the dreamer home.” 
This later mood, as we shall see in his prose, is very full of 
the ways and thoughts of children. No poet of our day has 
written of them so understandingly, so delicately, and, as in 
“On a Dead Child,” so poignantly. But while he seems to 
outgrow his dream-world—those 
“fair, untrodden lands, 
Where summer comes not to perplex the flowers, 
But spring stays ever, and spring music fiils 
The dark and dreamy hills ”— 
it is only fair to recognize that his best poetry is due to this 
inspiration... Such are the love poems and the delicious 
“Dream-Song.” But the striving is always there, the chafing 
under more sensuous and imaginative perfection, Mysticism 
of the ordinary kind is a playing at fairy-tales, a thing of the 
fancy ; but Middleton’s spirituality is far deeper and more 
rarefied, It appears in “ Any Lover, Any Lass ” :— 
“ Would I might forfeit eestasy 
And find a calmer place, 
Where I might, undesirous, see 
Her too desiréd face. 
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Nor find her eyes so bright, so bright, 

Nor hear her lips unroll 
Dream after dream the lifelong night, 
When I would love her soul.” 
That is the mood of his prose, his maturest and latest work, 
as we learn from the introduction to these volumes. He 
is now very clearly awake to the mysteries of life, and 
walizes that it needs no effort of fancy to make the 
world strange. His methods are various. Children fascinate 
him, and in presenting the soul of a child he furnishes us 
with a mirror in which we see common things in such uncom- 
mon proportions that we grow uneasy in our conventions. °s 
Drama of Youth” and “ The New Boy” are straightforward 
studies of a high-strung boy, first at a London day-school and 
then at a public school. Their realistic power is remarkahle, 
put they are not specially characteristic of the writer. But 
there is a group of subtler tales, tragedies seen through 
ehildish eyes. In “ A Tragedy in Little” a child is puzzled at 
theevents which follow his father’s crime. In the “ Passing of 
Edward ” a little girl pursues her dead playmate, hearing him, 
bat seeing him not. In“ The Bird in the Garden” a little 
boy in an East End slum.makes a wonderland out of the 
fancies of a mad uncle, and when the sordid tragedy happens 
gees in very truth the coming of the strange bird of the old 
man’s dreams. In “ And Who shall Say— ?” it is murder which 
breaks across two children’s lives, and in “ Fate and the Artist” 
the fiction of the imaginative child comes true with his death. 
These stories are full of humour, but they are full, too, of an 
extraordinary haunting beauty. Another group might own 
Stevenson’s Markheim for parent. They are psychological 
allegories, with a perplexing moral for art or life dancing in 
the background. Such are “The Soul of a Policeman,” “The 
Poets’ Allegory,” and “ The Great Man.” But best of all we 
like the stories in which the writer is most fantastic—that of 
the conjurer who makes his wife disappear for good and all, 
and of the coffin merchant who advertises his wares in such 
a way as to compel men to buy—and use them. They are mad- 
cap tales, mad with an eerie, logical, unforgettable madness, 
First in this group stands “The Ghost-Ship,” so good that 
Middleton’s name deserves to live by this tale alone. It is a 
wild freak of fancy, but so soberly told that we are ready to 
swear that somewhere down the Portsmouth Road there stands 
to-day a village full of friendly and profitable ghosts. To 
the village in the great storm in the spring of ’97 was blown 
the ghost-ship, Bartholomew Roberts captain. It settled in 
a tarnip-field, and the captain paid the debts in great gold 
brooches. He held high revel with the Fairfield ghosts, and 
gave them rum which was like fire and honey in the bones. 
Then came a second great storm, and the ghost-ship dis- 
appeared, carrying with it nearly all the ghosts in the 
village :— 

“The wind that had been howling outside like an outrageous 
dog had all of a sudden turned as melodious as the carol-boys of 
a Christmas Eve. 

‘Surely that’s not my Martha!’ whispered landlord, Martha 
being his great-aunt that lived in the loft overhead. 

We went to the door, and the wind burst it open so that the 
handle was driven clean into the plaster of the wall. But we 
didn’t think about that at the time; for over our heads, sailing 
very comfortably through the windy stars, was the ship that kad 
passed the summer in landlord’s field. Her portholes and her bay- 
window were blazing with lights, and there was a noise of singing 
and fiddling on her decks. ‘He’s gone,’ shouted landlord above 
the storm, ‘and he’s taken half the village with him!’” 





THE AEROPLANE IN WAR.* 


THERE can be only one rational argument for delay in 
providing the nation with a fleet of aeroplanes, strong in 
numbers and well manned, and it is that the design of aero- 
planes is still so experimental that it is useless to spend much 
money on models that will probably be obsolete in a short 
time. Lord Haldane used this argument when he was 
Secretary for War. It is easy to justify it by superficial 
analogies. For example, in the construction of motor-cars 
Great Britain watched France developing at great expense 
@ more or less perfect type, and then when certain permanent 
principles were reached began to produce motor-cars as good 
as the French ones, but to produce them more cheaply. 
If we could be certain that if ever we were forced 
to fight it would be in cireumstances entirely to our 
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liking, the policy of waiting on the .inventiveness .of © 

and profiting by it at a convenient season, would be admirable 
from the economical point of view. It would be admirable in 
that sense even if one could not call it dignified for a nation 
that pretends to anything resembling scientific method... But, 
of course, we cannot choose the moment favourable to our- 
selves, and the danger is that the economical method may 
catch us napping. If aeroplanes have not indisputably 
revolutionized warfare, it is at least impossible to be certain 
that they have not done so. We ought not, to. take the 
risk of assuming that they will. make little difference. 
No Englishman would argue that because. men-of-war 
become obsolete in a few years therefore it is useless to 
build ships. Naturally we are not comparing . the: imports 
ance of our aeroplane arm with that of the Navy, still, un- 
readiness and inadequacy in the former case does expose. us 
toa danger. Without any tendency to panie expenditure we 
ought to be very watchful and spend a suflicient sum in the 
most scientific and methodical manner. No doubt the aeroplane 
experiments on Salisbury Plain during the past two weeks 
will have taught the War Office a good deal. Colonel Seely; 
we know, is not at all blind to the need of spending a con- 
siderable sum of money wisely in this matter. Even if 
the extreme confidence in aeroplanes that some airmen 
profess is not justified, the possibility remains that they 
might be of service to an enemy attacking us in quite 
unexpected ways and to an unforeseen extent. And what 
should we say and think then if we had grudged a sum of 
money proportionate to the outlay of other Powers, and, 
by grudging it, had failed to stop a gap in our scheme 
of defence? Aeroplanes are comparatively cheap things. 
Hundreds of military monoplanes could be built for the 
price of a battleship. 

The most obvious use of aeroplanes in war will be for 
reconnaissance, Hitherto orthodox battles have been inaugu- 
rated by the movements of cavalry, each side trying by means 
of its cavalry to penetrate the screen of the enemy and arrive 
at an estimate of the numbers and position of the troops 
behind the screen. It is almost certain that for pure recon- 
naissance aeroplanes will take the place of cavalry. The fullness 
and accuracy of the reports of the airmen observers in the 
French manceuvres have been remarkable. The airman gets 
actually behind the opposing army; he does not spend his 
time, in Wellington’s phrase, “ wondering what is on the other 
side of a hill.” Napoleon said, “ Nothing is more bewilder- 
ing than the multitude of reports of spies, or of officers, sent 
out to reconnoitre; some report army corps where they have 
seen only detachments; others see only detachments where 
they ought to have seen army corps.” The observer in the 
aeroplane does not make deductions; he actually sees things, 
and sees them in an infinitesimally shorter time than cavalry. 

Of course we cannot regard the French, who are by far the 
most scientific airmen in the world, as contingent enemies. 
But it is to be remembered that the Germans with 
characteristic thoroughness, having changed their policy of 
building rigid dirigible balloons, have taken up their new task 
with all the enthusiasm of the old, and will no doubt spend 
money as freely as they did on their earlier mistakes. They 
have already planned to spend £640,000 during 1912, If it 
should be said that aeroplanes are not. yet sufficiently trust- 
worthy for us to allow them to do any of the essential work of 
an army in the field, the answer is that it is already within 
our powers to make them more trustworthy. The duplication 
of motor power in some types makes it a certainty that the 
airman will be able to continue his flight even if his principal 
engine should fail—and that seldom happens nowadays. 

Besides reconnoitring, aeroplanes can be used for surveying, 
carrying dispatches, directing gun fire, dropping explosives, 
mounting small quick-firing guns, working wireless tele- 
graphy, and transporting staff-officers. In France aeroplanes 
while in motion have sent wireless messages a distance of 
about forty miles. As against all these apparent advantages 
it is argued by a certain school of artillerists that the aero- 
plane would be intensely vulnerable to gun fire. The authors 
of this book maintain that the experiments in this respect 
have been inconclusive, with a balance of chances in favour 
of the aeroplane’s escape. It is not possible that the problem 
should be decisively solved till the next war between 
fully-equipped nations. It may be admitted that it would 
be extraordinarily difficult to drop explosives with accuraey 
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under the conditions of war, but there would nevertheless be 
times when the airman could conduct his work at his leisure 
with little fear of reprisals. Consider the experience of the 
fleet at a recent review at which the King was present. The 
Channel was blind with fog, but the fog lay low, as sea-fog 
often does. Although the ships could see nothing, the hydro- 
aeroplanes could fly serenely over the fog, and they found the 
ships they set out to look for without difficulty. Imagine the 
situation of a ship exposed to the bombs of a machine whose 
arrival and departure was invisible! 

In the next great war the opening passages will be between 
the aeroplane squadrons. The army that can dispose of the 
opposing aeroplanes will force its enemy to fight blindfold. 
When the aerial navies “grapple in the central blue” the 
victory will be to those who can rise above their opponents. 
There will be a struggle for altitude, just as when a hawk and 
its bird adversary struggle for the upper position. Power to 
rise to a great height quickly will be to an aeroplane what 
speed is to acruiser. Perhaps the battle will be out of sight 
above the clouds, only the crashing of pilotless machines 
to the earth will indicate the progress of the battle. 
One might think such a battle too ghastly for human 
beings to engage in, were it not that experience tells 
us that man has a heart for any fate, and that death when seen 
at very close quarters appears after all as no more than death. 
In skill and daring Englishmen will probably not be second 
to others. The authors declare their belief that all that is 
wanted in Britain is serious organization and the necessary 
expenditure, for Englishmen have a natural aptitude for air- 
manship and as much nerve as is required. As an illustration 
they give the following example with which we may conclude 
our notice. A military biplane was being flown in Cam- 
bridgeshire by Lieutenant Reynolds, when it was struck by a 
storm of extraordinary severity. 

“When the first gusts struck him, Lieutenant Reynol¢s sought 
to follow the other pilot’s example, and make a descent. He had 
actually come down from 2000 feet to about 1500 feet, when a 
sudden and overwhelmingly powerful rush of wind caught the 
biplane, and turned it completely upside-down. As the machine 
swung helplessly over, entirely beyond its pilot’s control, Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds had the presence of mind to switch off his engine. 
This probably prevented the biplane from rushing pell-mell to 
destruction. The next thing that the young airman remembers 
was clinging desperately to the edge of the lower main-plane, 
having been swung abruptly out of his driving-seat—which was 
now above his head. Upside-down, and beyond any possibility of 
control, the aeroplane began to fall to the ground, which was more 
than 1000 feet below. It would appear that nothing but a miracle 
could save an airman under such circumstances as these ; and Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds, certainly, regarded his chances as being slender. 
But, extraordinary as it may seem, the extent of his injuries, in 
this 1000-feet fall, were a sprained ankle and a general shock ; and 
this is how the miracle happened. The big biplane, being very 
lightly laden, did not fall sheer to the ground, but came fluttering 
down like a box-kite. At first, after overturning, it dived a short 
distance, tail-first ; then it came to a halt, and floated down for a 
second or so, following up this manceuvre by a forward dive, and 
another period of floating. Lieutenant Reynolds continued to 
cling grimly to the lower plane ; and the machine came down ina 
field, still upside-down, and with its running wheels thrust up in 
the air. At the actual moment of striking the ground the aero- 
plane was fluttering, and not diving. This was fortunate for the 
pilot, as the biplane came in contact with the earth without any 
great violence. Many a man’s nerve would have been shattered 
by such an experience, but this was not the case with Lieutenant 
Reynolds. He was soon flying again, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. There is, therefore, reason for stating that England has 
the right material among her few military airmen.” 





QUEEN CAROLINE.* 


CAROLINE OF Brunswick, the deeply injured wife of 
George IV., will always rank among the most tragic 
figures in our annals, none the less pathetic from the 
atmosphere of comedy and even of farce which is 
seldom far absent when she is on the scene. Reckless in 
speech, utterly regardless of appearances and decorum, 
making friends and confidantes in the strangest and most 
undesirable quarters, she possessed virtues in which some 
of the greatest sovereigns have been found wanting. 
Generous to the point of extravagance, free from vindictive- 
ness in the face of intolerable provocation, kindly and 
affectionate, overflowing with humour, both in her speech and 
her correspondence, she showed a dauntless courage during 


* An Injured Queen: Caroline of Brunswick. By Lewis Melville. With 39 
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a 
the prolonged persecution which lasted from her marriage i, 
1796 to her death in 1821. Never was woman more vide 
used. The boldest master of paradox has not dared to defend 
or extenuate the conduct of her husband, whether ag Prince of 
Wales or as King. She was the shuttlecock of contendin 
parties: a pawn in the game of Whigs and Tories, — 
wrongs formed a valuable asset in the treasury of whichever 
side happened to be in Opposition. A stranger in a strange 
land, she found herself deserted and betrayed by those whom 
she had trusted most. She had reasons for grave suspicion 
of some of her most vociferous champions. She lived to geq 
her popularity wane and to discover that “her people,” the 
“ Guards ” who had escorted her in triumph to St. Paul's, werg 
no less fickle than the politicians and fine gentlemen who had 
danced attendance in her mimic Court. To those who associate 
her cause with the names of Brougham and Denman ang 
Alderman Wood it will be news that her most faithful ang 
consistent champion was Spencer Percival; and while his 
reason was spared to him old King George the Third never 
failed to show her affection and to insist that justice should 
be done to her. 

Recent years have witnessed a revival of interest in this 
melancholy and unsavoury story, and Mr. Lewis Melville has 
devoted the two handsome volumes before us to the task of 
unfolding the life of Queen Caroline through the medium of 
her letters, a complete collection of which has never before been 
brought together. And from various sources, published and 
unpublished, he is able to present a mass of correspondence 
which, he thinks, “ presents her in a new and more favourable 
light than any that has yet been thrown upon her.” We are 
not sure that we agree with Mr. Melville in this, 
and the letters, old and new, which compose the bulk 
of the biography afford cumulative evidence of that 
lack of prudence and discretion which was the root of so 
much of Caroline’s troubles. Mr. Melville is a trained and 
laborious investigator, but the fresh material, consisting of 
letters in the British Museum or lent him by Mr. Broadley 
and by members of the Cobbett family, is neither extensive 
nor illuminating. And the book suffers in a very important 
degree, from the frequent omission of references to the source 
of his quotations. The authorities for Caroline's life and 
misfortunes vary enormously in value: the gravest suspicion 
is attached to anything contained in the so-called “ Diary” 
of Lady Charlotte Bury; while the amount of reliance which 
can be placed on the Memoirs of Lord Brougham is by no 
means commensurate with the fame of the noble author. 
Students of the period who expect in these pages any new 
light on the Bill of Pains and Penalties, and the wanderings 
in Italy and the East which led up to it, are doomed to disap- 
pointment. Mr. Melville is a thoroughgoing, but not a very 
discriminating, believer in the Queen’s innocence. The House 
of Lords by a substantial majority found that Caroline bad 
misconducted herself with Bergami—or Pergami, as the name 
is more correctly spelt—and we very much doubt if on the 
same evidence a special jury to-day, under the direction of a 
Judge of the Probate and Divorce Division, would do other- 
wise. Many of the Italian witnesses were undoubtedly per- 
jured, and some of the incredibly gross incidents to which they 
swore carried their own condemnation ; but it was the admis- 
sions wrung in the witness box from her English officers, 
Hownam and Flinn, which did the most to damage her: 
Brougham’s famous cross-examination of Majocchi and the 
others was a mere piece of astute forensic bullying, all the 
more effective from being practised on foreigners who were 
living in a state of siege to protect them from the fury of the 
Westminster mob. However much we may be disgusted by 
the Milan Commission and the outrageous acts of folly and 
meanness committed by George IV. and condoned by his 
Ministers, there is no denying that the Queen was her owa 
worst enemy from the hour when she left England in 1814 
“T am afraid,” wrote her friend Miss Berry a few months 
afterwards, “that the Princess of Wales is going to destruc- 
tion: not an English attendant left, and the vile Italian 
cormorants are ruining her both as to finance and reputa- 
tion!” The prophecy was amply fulfilled, and Caroline had 
to pay dearly for her disregard of conventionality and ber 
reckless defiance of public opinion. The same writer bas 
recorded her impressions on her first introduction to the 
Princess of Wales in language which provides an admirable 
clue to her unhappy history. 
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“Her conversation is certainly uncommonly lively, odd, and 
clever. What a pity she has not a grain of common sense, not an 
ounce of ballast to prevent high spirits anda coarse mind without 
any degree of moral taste from running away with her and allow- 
ing her to act indecorously and ridiculously whenever an occasion 
offers.” 

Indeed Caroline’s best defence must rest on the fact that, 
in her case, conduct which in any woman of delicacy or of 
ordinary common sense would admit of only one construc- 
tion did not necessarily imply moral turpitude; but such a 
Jine of advocacy presents very obvious risks. Circumstances 
invested “ the Queen’s Case” with an importance that has won 
for ita place in English history out of all proportion to its 
sordid and nauseous details. It very nearly caused a revolu- 
tion; it stamped the memory of George IV. with indelible 
infamy ; and incMentally it made the reputation and fortune 
of a group of distinguished lawyers, who, with hardly an 
exception, made their way to high judicial office. But surely 
enongh has now been said, and we must be forgiven if we express 
the hope that we have before us the last book which will take 
Caroline of Brunswick, or what is inaccurately termed her 
trial, as its subject. We wish that we may be congratulating 
Mr. Melville on having given the finishing touch to the cairn. 
He has certainly produced a comprehensive addition to the 
literature of the period in which the portraits and alustrations 
form by no means the Jeast attractive part. 





AN ITALIAN PUBLICATION ON TRIPOLL* 
WHETHER we agree or not with Mr. Bevione’s conclusions, 
whatever he has to say on the subject of Tripoli deserves 
attention, since Mr. Bevione visited and studied Tripoli only 
a few months before the outbreak of hostilities and also 
because the newspaper he then represented—the Stampa of 
Yurin—played a leading part in influencing public opinion 
immediately before the beginning of the campaign. The 
section of his volume which deals with the war itself is only 
a chronicle of known facts, and the main interest of Mr. 
Bevione’s narrative lies in his summary of the events which 
culminated in the declaration of war last autumn. These 
events hardly explain the sudden and unexpected action of 
the Italian Government, but they enable us to understand 
to some extent the approval and the support of the Govern- 
ment’s procedure by the nation at large. 

On the whole this previous history of vexations and com- 
plaints does not reflect very creditably on the Italian 
diplomatists. It is the duty of diplomacy to guard the 
national prestige, and, if an offence against it has been com- 
mitted, to ascertain the nature and the extent of the offence 
first, then to demand reparation. If, when the Italians felt 
their deepest wrongs, their Government had acted promptly 
and with energy, Turkey could have hardly refused reasonable 
satisfaction, and the incident closing honourably would have left 
no rancour behind. Those, however, who were at the head of 
Italian affairs in 1908, when two Italians were killed in the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli, failed to handle the situation with 
the tact and determination required, with the result that their 
successors, later on, for fear of showing similar weakness, re- 
sorted to violence to prove themselves strong. It is not for 
us to decide whether the two Italians were simply brutally 
murdered without provocation. The evidence quoted by Mr. 
Bevione seems fairly conclusive on this point. The case of 
Father Giustino, a Franciscan missionary, is elear enough in 
regard to the deed. He was killed in Derna, and the marks 
of forty dagger-thrusts were found on his body. It is in 
searching for the guilty that we meet with strange difficulties. 
The Turkish authorities accused a lay monk and a servant of 
the Consulate of the murder, but the accusation seems to lack 
evidence as well as probability. It happened, moreover, that 
by a most unfortunate coincidence, which could not but in- 
crease the suspicion of the Italians, the telegraphic communi- 
cations which connect Derna with the rest of the world broke 
down and could not be restored in less than two weeks; 
ample time—thinks Mr. Bevioni—for destroying true proofs 
of the murder and for providing false ones. The death of 
the other Italian occurred at Sidi Ben Nur, and was stated 
to have been a case of suicide pure and simple, in spite of the 
repeated declarations of one witness, who asserted that the 
murder had been committed in his presence by a Turkish 
gendarme. 


* Come Siamo Andati a Tripoli, By Giuseppe Bevione, Torino : Fratelli 
cea, [Lire 5,] 








The case of these two unfortunate Italians is not, however, 
of paramount importance. No European nation can pledge 
itself for the behaviour of all its membevs; far less a nation 
which is composed in the main of Asiatic and African races 
whose ideas of life and property are by no means identical 
with ours. But no Power dare refuse in the circumstances 
to make amends to the injured party. The course to be 
followed by those who feel themselves aggrieved is, on the 
other hand, plain enough. The facts must be at first clearly 
ascertained, and then, if the wrong has been proved, reparation 
must be demanded and obtained. To act with strength and 
decision becomes imperative. Any neglect or weakness is 
almost criminal. And the Italian Government failed at the 
time entirely to realize the grave responsibility of the moment 
as well as dangers which were sure to followupon a half- 
hearted and inconclusive protest. The result of this weakness 
was to foster the animosity of the Italians, who felt tricked, 
and to prove to natives and Turks that the Italian Govern- 
ment could not help the subjects for whose protection it 
existed. It is highly probable that had the Italian Government’s 
action been conducted with the reguisite vigour the policy of 
“ pacific expansion” im Tripoli, once so warmly advocated by 
Mr. Giolitti and accepted at Constantinople, might have been 
pursued with results far more beneficial to Italy than those 
likely to acerue to her from the present war. Diplomacy is no 
sinecure, and it is quite possible that the Italian diplomatists 
had other more engrossing questions to deal with. But we 
cannot imagine a more elementary or more pressing duty than 
that of protecting the life of innocent men. The end which 
Mr. Bevione tells of this grim story is not without humour. 
To enforce the Italian claims in 1908 a warship was sent to 
Tripoli, but the only event which made that visit memorable 
was a dance given on board in honour of the Vali of Tripoli. 
The Turks, always anxious to impress the natives with their 
power, improved the occasion by explaining to them that the 
warship, which apparently was making a long stay in the har- 
bour, was in reality held by them as a hostage for debts Italy 
had incurred. No = Italians were treated later with 
scant respect by the natives. But the fault rests less with the 
Turkish than with the Italian authorities. 

Mr. Bevione does not give any better reason for beginning 
the war than those already known, but he hints at the possi- 
bility of another Power becoming, through Turkish friendship, 
mistress of Tripoli de facto first and de jure afterwards. He 
mentions also the wireless station built by the Germans in 
Derna and contrasts the facilities granted to them with the 
obstacles placed in the way of Italian enterprise. Of Turkish 
Tripoli Mr. Bevione has another serious indictment. Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica, he declares, are the last refuge of slavery on 
the northern shores of Africa. “ Although Turkey has given 
its assent to all treaties for the suppression of slavery, it must 
not be forgotten that slavery remains one of the fundamental 
conditions of Turkish life. Turkey, while repressing officially 
the slave traffic, tolerates a domestic slavery which is often 
worse. When the unfortunate negro who has been captured 
in war or in a raid reaches Turkish lands he disappears and 
becomes serf for the rest of his life, a blind and unrewarded 
instrument of work or pleasure. Worse still, the Turkish 
authorities, taking advantage of a flaw in the Brussels Con- 
vention, declare invariably the freed slave an Ottoman subject, 
and, . . . as the foreign Consuls have no power over a Turkish 
subject, the same document which restores the slave to free- 
dom binds him to new slavery.” The Italians have had for 
some years an establishment in Bengazi for the maintenance 
and education of the boys and girls rescued from slavery. No 
attempt at conversion has been made ever since a poor wretch 
who had been converted was massacred in the night by his 
own relatives. It is pleasing to note that the English Consul 
at Bengazi is foremost in the work of rescue. The price 
of a slave in Bengazi varies from £2 to £8. In the 
interior five boys were once obtained in exchange 
for a sugar loaf. Sometimes a whole village falls 
a victim to the armed bands of dealers. The old are 
massacred, the young are sold in the interior, and the children 
—who are prized most highly—sent to Bengazi. To abolish 
the infamous traffic must be the first duty of the Italians in 
Bengazi, although it will probably present considerable 
difficulty, as the powerful Senussi sect no doubt derive 
considerable benefit from the trade they countenance and 
support. 
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What Mr. Bevione says of the value of Tripoli as a colony is 
worth knowing, if for no better reason, because it is contrary 
to the ideas accepted by the majority. Bengasi reminds him 
of the pampa of Santa Fé. “There as here there is little 
water, and the harvest depends on the rain, which often does 
not come. And yet every one knows what a garden the pro- 
vince of Santa Fé is, and one can easily imagine what this land 
would be if Italian colonists were to do for it what they 
have done for the province of the Argentine.” Visiting the 
garden of the Franciscan friars he had occasion to note their 
vineyard in which the vines stand erect without support, 
and a bunch of grapes will weigh between four to eight 
pounds. His impression of Derna is even more favourable. 
Derna is the only town in the province which can boast a river- 
“The effects of this water are prodigious. On both shores of 
the Uadi one can enjoy cool shades. Palm trees, olive trees, 
fig trees, the almond, the apricot, the cedar, and the banana 
tree fill and overflow the gardens. In this feast of green the 
Oriental outlines and colours of the landscape are softened or 
lost altogether. Wandering along the tortuous stree‘s of the 
little town, shut on every side by low walls under the branches 
of trees which stretch overhead like a huge canopy, Africa is 
forgotten, and one could believe oneself to be in some delicious 
corner of Sicily.” As for the sand which surrounds Tripoli 
on every side, Mr. Bevione thinks that if it were to be well 
manured it would become admirably fit for cultivation. He 
believes, in fact, in the possibility of converting the whole 
desert into arable land. “Over my head stretches the 
wide foliage of the last palm of the oasis. Three yards 
behind me is the wall against which the wind has heaped 
the sand of the desert. Here is life, there death. A wall 
separates life from the desert as from a neighbouring 
property. Is it possible that the cause of all this is natural 
and unchangeable?” His answer is, of course, in the 
negative. 

Travelling through the country in a carriage, as Mr. Bevione 
did when he concluded that the neighbourhood of Bengazi 
could be made to resemble a province of the Argentine, 
seems hardly the best way to become intimately acquainted 
with the nature and the possibilities of the land, and these 
inferences are in flat contradiction to the reports of the 
English experts sent to Tripoli not long ago by the Jewish 
Territorial Organization. Mr. Bevione declares Tripoli to be 
a potential garden of the Hesperides. In the opinion of the 
English experts it is hopeless desert. Which is the sounder 
judgment? In all probability the truth lies somewhere 
between the two extremes. At any rate Mr. Bevione does 
not hide from his countrymen some of the difficulties 
they will have to overcome. To convert the desert into 
pastures, to bring water where there is none, to repress 
slavery, to conciliate the Arabs—these are tasks which 
might cause even a nation well used to the unexpected 
apd unpleasant surprises of colonial adventure to pause and 
consider whether the game is worth the labour and expense 
it entails. 





SEA-POWER.* 


TueEsE two books differ widely in scope and style, but have a 
common purpose, which is well expressed by Mr. Silburn in 
the hope that his work may be of “service in seconding 
the efforts of those who are fighting to keep the British 
sea-sense healthy and strong, to hand down to our descendants 
inviolate the great estate built up by our ancestors, and 
added to by ourselves solely through the instrumentality 
of British sea-power.” Both authors have previously given 
ample proof of interest in and knowledge of naval affairs, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that a member of the 
South African Parliament should have produced an excellent 
and readable sketch of the Evolution of Sea-Power and its 
influence upon the history of the world. Mr. Hurd is well 
known as an industrious and intelligent contributor of articles 
to the magazines, in which the efficiency and development of 
war-fleets, and of the Royal Navy in particular, are discussed 
in popular language. In the present volume several of these 
articles are reproduced, with certain revisions or extensions. 


* (1) The Evolution of Sea-Power. By P. A. Siiburn, D.S.O., M.P. (Union 
of South Africa), London: Longmansand Co. {[7s. 6d. net.}|——(2) The 
(lomet @ the Sea, By Archibald Hurd, London: Chapman and Hall. 
5s, net. 





The result is not so satisfactory as that which would have 
been attained had Mr. Hurd rewrought his excellent material 
into a consecutive and more condensed form. Thrown together 
as the articles have been, it was impossible to avoid some 
repetition and to secure due proportion. Mr. Hurd states 
that his main purpose has been “to explain the character 
of the New German Navy Act and to consider its influence 
upon the British fleet, and on some of the correlated problems 
of British and Imperial defence.” He has told in an interest. 
ing fashion the story of German naval expansion, and hag 
brought together details of the five Navy Acts introduced in 
the period 1898-1912. In doing this he has drawn largely 
upon Parliamentary and official papers, and has quoted from 
the Naval Annual—which Lord Brassey and his son have made 
a treasury of naval history from year to year—as well as from 
other publications. The compilation must have involved con. 
siderable labour, and its preparation will be welcomed, although 
it adds no new facts to those previously open to students of naval 
affairs. In his comments on these facts, and estimates of 
their influence upon the future of the Imperial British Navy, 
Mr. Hurd says much which is true and forcible. The general 
tone of his statements, however, appears to indicate a fear that 
the real magnitude of recent advances made by the German 
Navy and the full effect of the latest Navy Act are not as yet 
properly appreciated in this country. Possibly this line has 
been taken with the desire to educate and stimulate public 
opinion, and to secure support for supplementary Navy 
Estimates for the current year. On the other hand it is 
proper to ‘recall official declarations made in Parliament by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty as to the action which the 
Government had decided to take if the new German 
Act were passed. These declarations render it undesirable 
even to contemplate the possibility of an insufficient margin 
of naval power being accepted. Obviously all decisions re- 
specting further programmes of warship building and corre- 
sponding increases of personnel made necessary by the last 
German Navy Act must rest with the Government, acting on 
the advice of the Admiralty. Amateur programmes, even when 
framed by men who have given close attention to the subject, 
are not of much importance. It may be hoped that the vital 
issues which have been raised by the recent action of the 
German Government will be satisfactorily dealt with and 
that the pressure of public opinion upon the Government 
will not be needed. 


In both these volumes attention is directed to recent or 
pending action of the Dominions beyond the seas in regard to 
Imperial defence. Mr. Silburn’s views on this matter aré 
naturally the more interesting owing to his membership of the 
South African Parliament. He is opposed to “the inde- 
pendent naval policy now entered upon by Canada and 
Australia.” In his opinion as “the sea-power of Great 
Britain was able to bring colonies into existence and 
able to make them ‘what they are,’ there is no reason 
to fear that the same sea-power will fail in the future.” 
At some length he criticises the policy of creating 
separate fleets owned and _ controlled by individual 
Dominions. His arguments only repeat and endorse what has 
been said repeatedly by British, Canadian, and Australian 
writers; but the balance of oversea opinion undoubtedly lies 
on the other side. Fortunately while the method of con- 
tribution to the naval defence of the Empire is still under 
discussion, there is an agreement on the fundamental condi- 
tion, viz., that the self-governing Dominions will assume 
their share of the burden of Empire, provided it is borne in 
the way they individually prefer and made available for the 
common defence. 





THE PASSING OF THE SALON.* 


Nous nwirons plus au bois—this is the theme of M. Arthur 
Meyer's Forty Years of Parisian Society. It is not the un- 
troubled wilderness of the Sleeping Beauty that he means, 
where one might stray at will—what Frenchman would 
regret it, save for its tenant ?—but those trim intellectual 
parks, ably and firmly ordered by the most alert of hostesses, 
that were once, strangely enough, the admiration and the 
despair of Europe. It is difficult, if not impossible, for an 
Englishman really to share his sadness at the decline of this 





* Forty Years of Parisian Society, By Arthur Meyer. London: Eveleigh 
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peculiarly French institution, never more than half —— 
tized on this side of the Channel, which, after waning steadily 
for half a century, received its death-blow from the Dreyfus 
affair. Nous nirons plus au bois; les lauriers sont coupés— 
the laurels that wreathed the brow of the indispensable 
Academician, mainstay of the drawing-rooms. The unparal- 
Jeled political hatreds unchained by this fabulous scandal, 
which turned every salon into a camp, put out 
of the question any resumption of the former free 
intercourse of a race that has never attempted to master the 
science of watertight compartments. Motors and the aping 
of English ways—sensible enough were inclination, and not 
fashion, the cause—have completed the work by scattering 
Parisian society to the winds. Only a monarchy might 
reunite the pieces of that intricate jig-saw puzzle. But is not 
this result rather emancipation than destruction—a bursting 
of the chrysalis ? For one born too late to have experienced 
its prime it is hard to imagine a more tedious relaxation than 
the carefully organized fireworks of these once weekly 
gatherings, where conversation was planned, guided, and 
closed with the strictness of a debating society, even if other 
ladies did not follow the outright frankness of Mme. Aubernon 
de Nerville in controlling the proceedings by means of a bell 
kept at her side. The wonder is that so many women were 
found to undertake the delicate and exacting labours of uniting, 
governing, and, worst of all, renewing this conglomeration of 
prickly susceptibilities—an endless task of attraction, en- 
couragement, repression, assuaging, whose triumphs, even at 
their supreme moment, were still menaced by the keen com- 
petition of 2 dozen rival houses—and all to what end? Only 
to see the exquisitely adjusted tower of cards come toppling 
down in the draught of some political crisis, forcing each 
hostess to stake her success by ranging herself on one or other 
of perhaps equally indifferent sides. Nothing could better 
illustrate the abysmal difference of French and English 
society, or show how strongly the influence of the seventeenth 
century has persisted in what till yesterday was the most 
parochial of capitals. 

As editor of the Gaulois, M. Arthur Meyer was the obvious 
person to lament the change. His reminiscences are grouped 
round the career of a lady whom he compares, without very 
good reason, to Manon Lescaut, from whom she differed in 
seriousness, purpose, and success. Probably Aspasia was too 
trite a parallel, but it was never more in point—Aspasia 
educated by Sainte-Beuve. Thanks in the first place to his 
guidance and the assistance of Prince Napoleon (“ Plon-Plon”), 
that César déclassé,as About called him, Amaury Duval’s “Lady 
of the Violets,” Comtesse de Loynes, as she became, soon realized 
her ambition of holding Court for politicians, men of letters, 
soldiers, artists, barristers—all the brains of Paris—and by 
her remarkable qualities maintained to the end her position 
as one of the powers of her day. Hers was the last salon, 
M. Arthur Meyer declares, that really influenced on more than 
one occasion the elections to the Academy. The author’s choice 
has the merit of being typical, and in any case serves as a 
peg from which to string his recollections of the notable 
persons who flocked year after year to her Fridays—in the 
earlier days, the younger Dumas, Sardou (“the Caligula of 
the stage,” as Jules Lemaitre happily described him, neither 
of whom as an insatiate talker could be asked to meet the 
other), Flaubert, Paine, Théophile Gautier (“le bon Théo”) 
Mistral; later, Coppée, Lavedan, Anatole France, Antoine, 
now the brilliant manager of the Odéon, Donnay, Capus, 
Colonel Marchand, the Comte de Castellane, Doyen, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Jeanne Granier, Brand?s—a long sueces- 
sion of celebrities, whose characteristics and conversation 
M. Arthur Meyer reproduces, or, rather, reconstitutes, with 
entertaining ease and, it is to be hoped, considering the 
extreme frankness of certain attributed opinions, at least 
Platonic accuracy. Not that he confines his survey to the 
drawing-room of Mme. de Loynes, for he leads us at times to 
other contemporary thresholds, where a wise discretion unfor- 
tunately places his hand over the keyhole. This apart, the 
volume is a pleasant salad of amusing gossip, singularly free 
from spite or pretension, about the worlds of politics, litera- 
ture, and diplomacy. The anonymous translator has done his 

work well—so far above the average, indeed, that his name 
ought certainly to have appeared. Or was it by any chance 
the author himself? In either case the feat deserves acknow- 
ledgment, 


THE EARLIEST GAZETTEER.* 

THE latest publication of the Hakluyt Society is the Libro del 
Conoscimiento, written some time in the middle of the four- 
teenth century by a nameless Spanish Franciscan, and published 
for the first time in 1877 by a distinguished Spanish 
geographer, the late Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada. Of 
the author we know nothing, but his editors seem to believe 
that he was a genuine traveller, and no mere compiler of 
traditions. Not that we can take literally his claim to have 
visited all the places he describes, for they embrace the whole 
known world of his day. But many of his details are such 
as could at the time only have been obtained at or near the 
places he mentions. He conducts us first over Western Europe. 
At Cologne he was shown the tombs of the Three Mages, but 
objects that, like Marco Polo, he had already seen their sepul- 
chres in Cathay. In Scotland he visited three cities, Dumfries, 
Edinburgh, and Berwick, and he credits the King of Scots 
with the arms of England. He mixes up Ireland and Iceland, 
and gives to the latter the trees, famous in Celtic legend, which 
bore fat birds for fruit. Thence he journeys to the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Holy Land, where, he tells us, two 
rivers flow from Lebanon, called the Jor and the Dan, which 
united make the Jordan. Then follows a detailed account of 
the north coast of Africa and the Atlantic isles, the first given 
by any geographer. He crossed the Sahara, and saw the 
Senegal and the Niger, which he thought different mouths of 
the Nile. He knew about the Mountains of the Moon, and he 
describes a large lake, which may have been Chad. He tells 
us many things about the Earthly Paradise, which was 
situated beyond the source of the Nile in the direction of the 
Antarctic Pole. He is the first traveller to place Prester John 
in Africa. The Red Sea, he says, is so called because the 
bottom consists of red ochre, which makes the water red. 
After an elaborate description of Persia he takes us to India 
and Java, which is full of great griffins and cockatrices. He 
explored Cathay, and found Gog and Magog in the Himalayas. 
A disquieting ‘prophecy is recorded, which may refer to the 
“ Yellow Peril.” 

“The wise men of Tartaria say that when 7,000 years of the era 
of Adam are completed, they will be lords of the whole face of the 
earth, and will make all people conform to their law and to their 
freedom.” 

One last note. 
Sufragia ! 

The journey is illustrated with coloured plates of the arms 
and flags of the kings he visited. The Franciscan was not a 
heraldic scholar, for he rarely attempts to blazon properly. 
But some of the coats are delightful. The King of Alex- 
andria, for example, had a fearsome achievement—on a yellow 
ground a black wheel wherein stands a grey lion. The King 
of Africa had a simpler device—a white shield with a purple 
moon. In China they had a delicious coat—a coy emperor on 
a white throne with a bow in one hand and a golden apple in 
the other. It is satisfactory, too, to know the arms of the 
elusive Prester John. He had a white shield with a black 
cross between two shepherd's crooks. 


In Greece he found a province called 





THE LAST DAYS OF THE INDIAN MUTINY.+ 
READERS of the two previous volumes of Mr. Forrest's history 
of the events of 1857-58 have looked forward with impatience 
to the conclusion of his laborious task, and they will not be 
disappointed in the tale he now tells of the final suppression 
of the great revolt. His last volume appears not inoppor- 
tunely at the present moment, when Indian politicians, and 
even English statesmen, are wont to assert that we did not 
win, and do not hold, India by the sword. There is, of course, 
a sense in which this contention is true. But it must be 
asserted with many reservations, and of these Mr. 
Forrest gives a masterly summary in the Introduction, 
which is, in some respects, the most interesting part of 
the present volume. Hindu writers in Bengal now proclaim, 
with some show of plausibility, that Plassey itself was 
not won by sheer force of valour, but was simply the 
inevitable outcome of Mohammedan ineptitude and tyranny, 
and the consequent acquiescence of Hindus in a change of 

* Book of the Knowledge of all the Kingdoms, Lands, and Lordships that ave in 


the World, and the Arms and Devices of each Land, Translated and edited by 
Sir Clements Markham. London: Hakluyt Society. Issued to Subscribers. 
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rule. With this quasi-historical doctrine they associate the 
curious cult of Sivaji, the Maratha freebooter, on the ground 
that if he was the ruthless oppressor of Bengal, he was also 
the sworn foe of Mussulman dominion. It has often been 
noted that Hindus lack the historical instinct, which means 
that they are deficient in historical memory, in storing up the 
lessons of historical events. But one thing collective India, 
Hindu or Mussulman, readily recognizes, namely, any sign of 
weakness or wavering, real or apparent, in the reigning power. 
As Mr. Forrest puts it, “no Government of foreigners can 
afford to treat the title, morality, or durability of its rule as 
an open question. It leads to fallacies, dangerous illusions, 
and disappointment.” We are, on the whole, a good-natured 
and an easy-going people, and are too apt to humour the sus- 
ceptibilities of races whom circumstance has submitted to our 
supremacy. After the Punjab campaign, Mr. Forrest tells us, 
“the sepoy was flattered, the British soldier ignored. The 
Asiatic mercenary came to the conclusion that he was the 
master of India. Soon after the annexation of the Punjab, a 
sepoy in the province asked an officer what he would do with- 
out them.” That statement points shrewdly to one real 
danger in the civil and military administration of India. Our 
benevolence and our interest alike compel us to make the 
fullest possible use of indigenous agency, so long as this can 
be done without risk to the permanence of our rule and the 
maintenance of the traditions of impartiality and justice on 
which it is rightly based. Here, again, however, we come 
into contact with the absence of historical memory, and 
men who owe their advancement and prosperity to the 
British peace, to sound and economical administra- 
tion effected under European supervision, are tempted to 
believe that the times are ripe for Indian independence. 
Only last month a Calcutta magazine, commenting on 
Sir Arthur Lawley’s speech at a banquet of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, wrote that “when speaking of Anglo- 
Indian civilians it is the custom of their fellow-countrymen 
to use superlatives. We do not share that opinion.” Yet if 
there is any part of India which ought, in bare justice, to 
admit the benefits of British rule, it is Bengal, which had 
ever been the helpless prey of oppressive invaders before our 
time. ‘Fifty years,” says Mr. Forrest, “have passed since 
the great revolt. The land is again passing through a state 
of transformation, economic, intellectual, and religious, the 
same dark and mysterious forces are stirring beneath the 
surface. The story of the Mutiny conveys many lessons how 
the problems of the future should be solved and in what spirit 
they should be faced. Power and strength there must always 
be to discipline peace. The crowning of the King-Emperor 
and Queen-Empress at the Imperial city is a noble and 
chivalrous endeavour to bind the myriads of India, not by the 
bonds of material improvement and administrative efficiency, 
but by the living roots of faith, hope, charity, and loyalty.” 
Some such ideal British officers in India must needs have for 
their guidance and support, but with it must go unwearied 
watchfulness and a stedfast determination to avoid all 
uncertainty as to our real mission in India, our resolve to 
continue to do our duty by the dumb millions. If any further 
stimulus be needed our officials will find it in the stirring and 
heroic tale of which Mr. Forrest’s pages contain the competent 
and sedulously impartial record. 





TRAMPS THROUGH TYROL.* 


Aut books of foreign travel are divided into two classes—into 
those which are meant to be read and enjoyed at home and 
those which are to be packed in a bag and consulted, somewhat 
after the manner of a guide-book, on the spot. To this latter 
class belongs most certainly Mr. Wolcott Stoddard’s 
Tramps through Tyrol. Mr. Stoddard has lived many years 
in Tyrol (to say “the Tyrol” is, by the way, no more 
justifiable than to say “the Wales”), and has gained, 
in consequence, a really intimate acquaintance with its history, 
its topography, its legends, and its people, which is evident, 
for example, in his discussion of Tyrolese religion. “The 
Tyrolese peasant,” he says, “sticks with the tenacity of the 
limpet to old traditions and customs. . . . The religious 
customs and ceremonies, Church processions, and religious 
beliefs have undergone little or no change, and it is tolerably 


* Tramps through Tyrol. By F, W. Stoddard (“ Dolomite ’’), London: 
Mills and Boon, (7s. 6d, net,) 





safe to assert that there is not an agnostic, still less an athe 
among the peasantry of Tyrol.” 

And yet Mr. Stoddard has succeeded in producing a book 
interesting only to those who, like himself, are already friends 
of the country, for, though clearly and concisely written it ig 
lacking in sympathy and inspiration, and contains but little 
of interest to the general public. The illustrations are in 
harmony with the letterpress, for they consist almost 
exclusively of photographs of the more important places, 
Occasionally Mr. Stoddard shakes himself free from the 
tyranny of Baedeker, and gives us some really delightfyl 
Tyrolese legends and stories, and vivid sketches of the 
“Schuhplattler ” and other national dances; but as a whole 
Tramps Through Tyrol is to the ideal book of travel what a 
highly finished photograph, however carefully wrought, is tg 
an early Florentine portrait. 





FICTION. 
THE RED HAND OF ULSTER.* 

Lorp KitmorE or Erricat, the modern Gallio who acts 
as narrator in Mr. Birmingham’s new novel, makes an obgor. 
vation on p. 60 which is not without its bearing on My. 
Birmingham’s work in general, but particularly on The 
Red Hand of Ulster. “Ido not like novels,” he says, “which 
aim at a reform of the marriage laws; but that is only 
because sex problems bore me horribly. I enjoy novels 
written with any other purpose.” We confess to a lively 
sympathy with Lord Kilmore’s heresy, and certainly, if 
amusement is to be regarded as one of the aims of romance, 
it is triumphantly justified by the results of Mr. Birmingham's 
new venture. One may or may not agree with the views which 
it sets forth, but it is impossible to deny the wit and the high 
spirits with which this brilliant fantasia is carried through. 

The evolution of Mr. Birmingham's talent is in itself an 
interesting study. He began as a detached student of the 
conflicting tendencies in modern Irish life. There is no better 
introduction to the Young Ireland of to-day or perhaps 
yesterday than The Seething Pot and its immediate followers, 
The worst that could be said against them was that they 
suffered from the defects of their qualities—that their impar- 
tiality deprived them of the driving power of partisanship. 
One saw the weaknesses of all sides and “ got no forrarder.” 
Mr. Birmingham struck one asa genial Hamlet who, in his 
desire to be just to his political opponents, contrived to render 
them much more attractive than those with whose aspirations 
he was in sympathy. The result was that he offended extremists 
on both sides; and since in Irish politics there is no room for 
the moderate man, he achieved little popularity in Ireland. 
In the circumstances it was not to be wondered at that he 
should have discarded politics and, indulging in his whimsical 
humour, given us that delightful sct of romances of domestic 
adventure of which “J. J.”"—a true “playboy of the West,’ 
though of a widely different type from Synge’s creation—is the 
central figure. Now once more he swings back into the mid- 
current of politics. But the influence of his second manner is 
refreshingly observable in his latest volume. He approaches his 
theme with, perhaps, less of his old detachment, but with 
more confidence and gaiety. The Hamlet mood has passed. 
He is no longer watching the perpetually seething pot of Irish 
politics ; he sees it boiling over in rebellion, and describes the 
process and results of the ebullition with precision and par- 
ticularity. 

The notion of the millionaire, sated by eociety triumphs and 
resolved to gratify his buccaneering instincts by “running” a 
revolution, is, if not new in fiction, worked out on entirely 
original lines. Joseph Peterson Conroy had made his pile in 
America, but he was the descendant of an evicted Irish tenant, 
and deep down in his heart was a core of hereditary hatred of 
England. But since the time is the present, with the National- 
ists professing fraternal affection for the English Government 
and enthusiasm for the Empire, there is no scope for his 
revolutionary fervour save in Ulster. Hence the paradox of the 
plot, which is summed up in Conroy’s view of the situation. “As 
I figure itout they [the Belfast Loyalists] mean to rebel. That is 
what they say, anyhow, and I believe they meanit. I don’t care 
a cent whether they call themselves Loyalists or not. It's up 
to them to twist the British Lion’s tail, and I'm with them.” 





* The Red Hand of Ulster, By George A. Birmingham. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. [6s.] 
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Conroy is a man of his word, and at once places his millions 
at the disposal of the fighting Orangemen, while keeping in 
touch with the more moderate Unionists represented by the 
gmiable Lord Moyne, Babberly, an eloquent M.P., who talks 
resistance but does not mean it, and Lord Kilmore, the narrator, 
se real interest is literature. But as the movement pro- 

3 the men of action take command. Foremost among 
these are McNeice, a militant Protestant of some academical 
distinction, and Crossan, McConkey, and Cahoon, all business 
representatives of the dour North. O’Donovan, the fight- 
ing editor of the Loyalist, is an ex-rebel, who like 
Conroy “has gone over to the side of the only people 
in Ireland who mean to fight,” and Bob Power, Conroy's 
secretary and right-hand man, is a young Connacht gentle- 
man, neither a fanatic nor a mercenary, but one of those born 
fighting men who went light-heartedly into the struggle “as a 
large adventure of a novel and delightful kind.” But this light- 
peartedness is not shared by any of Bob Power's associates. 
The bulk of them are in deadly earnest, and though the narrator, 
as we have seen, is somewhat lukewarm in his adhesion to 
militant Unionism, he pays a sufficiently impressive tribute to 
the sincerity of the Belfast Loyalists. For the sudden and 
slobbering enthusiasm of Nationalist members for England 
and the Empire scant sympathy is expressed. Apropos of the 
Orange Dean who broke the compact with Lord Kilmore that 
he should only hoist the Union Jack on his church tower on 
one day in the year—viz., July 12th—there is a mordant 
allusion to a recent incident in Dublin :— 

“Now the Union Jack is of all flags the most provocative. Any 
other flag under the sun, even the Royal Standard, might be 
hoisted without giving any very grave offence to anyone. But 
the Union Jack arouses the worst feelings of everybody. Some 
little time ago a fool flew a Union Jack out of the window of 
a Dublin house underneath which the Irish leader happened at 
the moment to be proclaiming his loyalty to the Empire and his 
ungovernable love for the English people. The fool who hoisted 
the tlag was afterwards very properly denounced for having gone 
about to insult the Irish nation,” 


On the other hand, the ethos of the industrial North is hand- 
somely appreciated in the following sketch of Mr. Cahoon :— 


“I spent the afternoon with Mr. Cahoon, and we talked about 
Home Rule, of course. ‘What those fellows want,’ he said, ‘is 
to get their hands into our pockets. But it won’t do.’ ‘Those 
fellows’ were, plainly, the Nationalist leaders. ‘Taxation?’ I 
said. ‘ Belfast will be the milch cow of the Dublin Parliament,’ 
said Cahoon. ‘Money will be wanted to feed paupers and pay 
priests in the south and west. We're the only people who have 
any money.’ I had never before come into contact with a man 
like Cahoon, and I was very much interested in him. His con- 
tempt, not only for our fellow-countrymen in Leinster, Munster, 
and Connacht, but for all the other inhabitants of the British 
Isles, was absolute. He had a way of pronouncing final judgment 
on all the problems of life which fascinated me. ‘That's all well 
enough in its way,’ he would say; ‘ but it won’t do in Belfast. 
We're business men.’ I think he said those words five times in 
the course of the afternoon, and each time they filled me with 
fresh delight. If the man had been a fool I should not have been 
interested in him. If he had been a simple crude money-maker, 
a Stock Exchange Imperialist, for instance, I should have under- 
stood him and yawned. But he was not a fool. A man cannot 
bea fool who manages successfully a large business, who keeps 
in touch with the swift vicissitudes of modern international com- 
merce, who has organized into a condition of high efficiency an 
industrial army of several thousand working-men and women. 
And Mr. Cahoon, in a curious hard way, was touched with 
idealisms ; I discovered, accidentally, that he devotes his spare 
time on Saturdays to the instruction of young men in cricket and 
football. His Sunday afternoons he gives to an immense Bible- 
dass for boys of fifteen or sixteen. He has built and maintains, 
on the sole condition that he does not actually lose money by it, 
a kind of model village in a suburban district of Belfast. In 
order to look after this village properly he gets up at five o’clock 
m the morning on three days in the week. In winter, when his 
social work is in full swing, he spends almost all his evenings at a 
large Working Men’s club. He spends his summer holidays in 
the seaside camp of The Boys’ Brigade. It would be difficult to 
find a man who crams more work into what are supposed to be his 
leisure hours. He has, of course, little time for reading, and he 
never travels, His devotion to good works leaves him no oppor- 
tunity for culture, and accounts for the fact that he believes the 
things which Babberly says on platforms. He would—I did not 
actually try him with the subject, but I have no doubt he would— 
have brushed the philosophy of Emmanuel Kant into the world’s 
wastepaper basket with his unvarying formula: It wouldn’t do 
in Belfast. They are business men there.” 


Such men naturally force the hands of the moderates, and by 
the irony of fate the crisis is precipitated by Babberly, the 
non-fighting Unionist leader. The demonstration organized 
by him is made the occasion for a march to Belfast of all 
the volunteers armed by Conroy, the Government proclaim 


who! 








the meeting and send troops, civil war actually breaks out, 
but is speedily terminated by the concessions of the Govern- 
ment, with the grotesque result that Ulster obtains practically 
the Home Rule against which she had taken up arms. 

The Red Hand of Ulster must have been written some little 
time before events assumed their present phase, but recent 
developments have only enhanced its opportuneness. Some 
critics may be disposed to cavil at the levity with which Mr. 
Birmingham treats so momentous a theme, but if his touch 
is light he can be serious on occasion, and as a study of the 
psychology of the Orangeman the book is quite remarkable. 
It abounds in whimsical digressions and delightful obiter dicta, 
and last but not least, in spite of its red-hot topicality, 
successfully avoids the pitfall of personal portraiture. 





An American Girl at the Durbar. By Shelland Bradley, 
(John Lane. 6s.)—The millions of English people who were 
not able to go to India for the Durbar will find they know a 
great deal about it if they carefully read this book, at the same 
time paying several visits to the Scala Theatre. The author, who 
is obviously not “ Shelland Bradley” but “ Lady Hendley,” vaguely 
endeavours, by introducing a little love-making among the 
characters, to make her new volume not read like a handbook, 
but asa matter of fact she gives such detailed accounts of the 
doings of every day in the camp at Delhi that her intention is not 
only futile but unnecessary. The reader is very much more 
interested in the account of all the pageants, and of how the Kin, 
and Queen and various distinguished personages looked, than he 
could possibly be in the rather futile happenings of the fictitious 
part of the novel. From the point of view of a handbook and 
of a handbook only, the story can be recommended. From any 
other it is more than feeble. 

The Unknown Quantity. By Charles Inge. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—This novel is too long, the conversations are spun out, and 
the minute observation becomes occasionally trivial, while small 
phrases are annoyingly repeated; at the end, though the telling 
improves, there are minor threads in the story which are left 
hanging loose. Yet it is worth reading. It is the story of an 
honest young man who falls in love with a blind girl whose 
character is full of charm. He happens to be led into the study of 
eugenics. Hence the trouble, in which love is victorious. We are 
not told whether a doctor would have thought the marriage likely 
to have ill results, and the book is in no sense a tract against 
eugenics; without any lapse from good taste the extremo 
eugenists’ ideals of scientific mating are condemned as unnatural, 
but their principles are treated with full respect. It is an in- 
teresting book, and we hope that Mr. Inge will give us another, 
bearing in mind the blemishes pointed out at the beginning of this 
notice. 

ReapaBie Novets.—Clarice, I, and Others. By H. Robertson 
Murray. (Ham-Smith. 6s.)—A mildly humorous account of a 
holiday in an island summer resort. Wounds of the World, 
(John Ouseley. 3s. 6d.)—Stories of varying merit, by members of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Union for Social Service, dealing with the 
trials of the poor and pointing morals which have here and there 
a controversial tinge——The Villa Mystery. By H. Flowerdew, 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—A rather crude detective story, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Montessori Method. By Maria Montessori. Translated from 
the Italian by Anne E. George. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Henry W. Holmes. (W. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—The 
public is wisely suspicious of the educational “ crank,” for, though 
it is an easy game to gamble in a child’s future, the stakes are too 
heavy to be worth risking. The Montessori method may, how- 
ever, be considered as having passed through the stage in which 
it could be regarded as the system of a “crank.” It remains, 
however, an experiment, and Dr. Montessori herself would be 
the first to admit and even insist upon this point. At the 
same time many “Children’s Hcuses” founded upon her system 
are flourishing in Italy, France, and the United States, and the 
results they have produced are fair evidence of the importance, 
at all events, of her practical teaching in “pedagogy.” It is 
largely with practical and empirical information that her 
present volume is filled. She is jealous, though perhaps 
not sufficiently jealous, of theorizing. The keystone of tho 
Montessori method of education is liberty. The child must be 
left free to work out its own salvation under nothing more 
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than guidance from a teacher. Rewards and punishments 
are alike forbidden. “The children work by themselves, 
and in doing so make a conquest of active discipline and 
independence in all the acts of daily life, just as through daily 
conquests they progress in intellectual development.” Jt might 
be thought that such freedom would involve complete disorder 
and anarchy in the schoolroom. On the contrary, it is asserted 
that the discipline in the Montessori “ Children’s Houses ” is more 
satisfactory than in ordinary schools. Enough has been said to 
suggest the interest of this volume for all whose business or 
leisure concerns them with education. 





An Athenian Critic of Athenian Democracy, being a Translation 
of “ De Republica Atheniensium.” By Francis Brooks, M.A. (David 
Nutt. 1s.6d.)—Students of politics who are not familiar with the 
classics have now an opportunity of reading this very intelligent 
analysis and criticism of the constitution of Athens, and of 
democracy more generally. It was for along time attributed to 
Xenophon, but is now recognized as considerably earlier in date. 
The modern Englishman will read with interest the author’s 
sagacious remarks upon the value of sea-power, and he will be 
equally glad of the discussion in the earlier part of the thesis 
upon the difficult question of “Democracy versus Government by 
Experts.” The writer puts out very fairly the obvious advantages 
of a bureaucracy, and then states in a few effective words the great 
objection to it. “If you look for good government you will see, 
in the first place, the most capable men legislating for the com- 
munity, and in the second the good will hold the bad in check, 
and will not allow madmen to advise or speak or sit in the 
assembly. As a result, then, of these excellent conditions the 
democracy would very soon fall into slavery.” Many similarly 
acute reflections are to be found in the course of these few pages. 





The Opinions of Dr. Chalmers concerning Political Economy and 
Social Reform. Compiled from his writings by Miss Grace 
Chaimers Wood, with Preface by Professor J. Shield Nicholson. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1s. net.)—We have frequently drawn 
our readers’ attention to the excellence of Dr. Chalmers’s views 
upon economics and especially upon the Poor Law. Miss Chalmers 
Wood, his granddaughter, has now collected with an unbiased 
hand many of his most interesting observations and issued them 
in a convenient form. Although some of his opinions upon taxa- 
tion are scarcely in agreement with our own, the basis of his 
beliefs seems to us undeniably sound. “A commerce,” he says, 
“which results from the free enterprise of individuals, each devis- 
ing and labouring for his own special advantage, is greatly more 
flourishing and more conducive to the real prosperity of a kingdom 
than a commerce which is nourished by the bounties and at the 
same time guided by the regulations of the Statute Book. The 
whole of political economy bears evidence to the perfection of what 
may be termed the natural system of human industry and human 
exchanges, in opposition to the artificial system that, whether in 
the form of encouragements or restraints, acts with all the mis- 
chievous influence of a disturbing force on the operations of a 
previous and better mechanism.” 





Greek and Roman Portraits. By Dr. Anton Hekler. (W. Heinemann. 
31s. 6d.)—Unqualified pleasure is to be derived from this volume, 
which contains perfectly reproduced photographs of over three 
hundred Greek and Roman sculptures. We confess to being quite 
unmoved by Dr. Hekler’s plea in favour of the Greek artists. To 
our mind the terrific force and intense realism of the Roman por- 
traits entirely eclipses the unsatisfying and generalized beauty of 
their Greek rivals. But the book is one to be looked at rather 
than discussed. 





Booxs or Rererence.—The Land Union’s Handbook on Pro- 
visional Valuations. (Vacher and Sons. 3s. net.)—The Executive 
Committee of the Land Union have done good service to land- 
owners in issuing this guide to the new land taxes and mineral 
rights duty. The book is not controversial, and its chief object is 
to explain in language as simple as possible the main points of a 
most complicated piece of legislation. The relevant statutes, 
orders, and forms are printed in full at the end of the volume. 
Who’s Who in America, 1912-1913. Edited by Albert Nelson 
Marquis. (Kegan Paul and Co, 21s. net.)—New editions of 
this volume appear every two years, and the present one, 
which is the seventh, “contains the life-histories of 18,794 con- 
spicuous living Americans.” It is a somewhat overwhelm- 
ing volume, and, though as a book of reference it is 
doubtless of the greatest use, one misses in it some of the 
human interest which makes the corresponding English volume 
so delightful to read. The chief difference, perhaps, is that in the 
colder American biographies the heading “Recreations” is not 
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allowed to appear. But in general the idiosyncrasies of the perso; 
described are severely repressed.—The Eztra Pharmacopeia By 
W. H. Martindale and W. Wynn Westcott. 2 vols, (H K 
Lewis. 21s. net.)—In its fifteenth edition The Eztra Pharma, 
copeia has been divided into two volumes, which may be bought 
separately. The first contains a description of the chemical and 
therapeutic properties of the principal extra-pharmacopmial 
drugs, and the second is concerned with the analytical, and ex. 
perimental side of the subject.——Low’s Handbook to the Charities 
of London, 1912, (Charles H. Sell. 1s.)—This useful guide to 
London charities now appears for the seventy-seventh time—_ 
We have received the July issue of The Royal Navy List 
(Witherby and Co., 10s.), containing well-informed articles upon 
the progress of the British and foreign navies during the last 
quarter. 
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LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
ioft. Gin. £330 by Oft. 





Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............%94,000,000. _ 





——— 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


—_— 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





— 


THE KNOWLE HOTEL 
SIDMOUTH 


Represents all that is so necessary in QUIET 
and COMFORT for visitors to this beautiful 
Seaside and Health Resort. Standing in its 
own well-planned grounds of 10 acres over- 
looking the sea, with carefully kept tennis 
courts and croquet lawns, the “Knowle” has 
no equal in South Devon for Rest and Recrea- 
tion amidst most delightful seclusion. 


GARAGE. MOTOR SUPPLIES. GOLF. 


Terms on application to the Management. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’'S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





Tho largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787, AB C 5th, Intimidad, London. 








BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | 5, 727¢°,, {xan Prizes and Gold Medal, Pranco- 


TO THE KING, | * ® British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


wg - 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
oN E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 





TADE- MARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, EC. 


— 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
DVOWSON for SALE.—Pleasant country parish near 
sea and broads, two miles from town, and station. Net £250 and 
use, imeumbent 72,—Write TRUSTEE, at Horneastle’s, Cheapside, 


‘TOR SALE.—Two Anglo-Toggenburg goats, both in milk. 

Also an exceedingly pretty Goatling. All very gentle and good milkers, 
For pedigrees and further particulars apply, Miss 8., Newlands Corner, 
Merrow, Guildford. 


=—_ ———E—E ee —__— —s 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 


for Gentleman's son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
ersonal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No, 203, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


( 1 ENTLEMAN recommends young man as Groom- 

Chauffeur. Has been in his stable (occasionally with sole charge of six 
horses) for three years, and has since learned to drive motor and to do simple 
repairs, etc. Would prefer place under experienced chauffeur. Apply, H. 
DENDY, Shilton Cottage, High Path Road, Merrow, Nr. Guildford. 


ACANCY for FARM PUPIL with well-known North. 
umbrian Gentleman Farmer. IyG7 turned out competent to farm 
successfully, home or Colonies, Oras PAYING GUEST (Gentleman of good 
social position), Hunting ; all sports ; county society. Healthy, high situation ; 





URAL SCIENCE TUTOR.—The Committee of the 

BANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE (the North Wales Counties College for 

the training of teachers) require immediately the services of a resident Rural 

Science Tutor, Particulars may be obtained from the Principal, Normal College, 
Bangor, N.W. EVAN R. DAVIES, Secretary to the Committee. 


UTORSHIP OR SECRETARIAL WORK. — Public 
School Master, age 27, M.A. Christ Church, Oxford, Honours English 
Language and Literature and Mathematics, is free till September 20th, 
Athletic “ Blue.”—S, P. B. MAIS, Tansley Rectory, Matlock. 








ANTED, for SEPTEMBER, CERTIFICATED 

MUSIC MISTRESS, to teach Music and Theory and assist with 
Supervision. Apply — HEAD-MISTRESS, Warehousemen, Clerks, and 
Drapers’ Schools, Purley. 


(ower SECONDARY SCHOOL, St. HELENS. 
WANTED, Senior Science Master. Candidates must be Graduates in 


Honours, Salary £200, rising by increments of £10 to £230, Apply at once to 
Secretary for Education, Education Office, St. Helens. 











(ouNtY Bo ROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Applications are invited for the Post of LECTURER IN HISTORY at the 
above College. Candidates must hold a Degree, or its equivalent, of a 
University of the United Kingdom. 

Salary should a woman be appointed £150 per annum ; in the event of a 
man being appointed £150 to £180 per annum according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials and the 
names of three referees, must be received by the undersigned not later than 
noon on Friday, September 6th next. 

HERBERT REED, 


Education Office, Assistant Clerk to the Education Committee, 
15 John Street, Sunderland, 
August, 1912, 


ta terae OF EDUCATION, EGYPT, 
KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO, 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Political Economy at the 
Khedivial School of Law, Cairo, under the Egyptian Ministry of Education, 
Salary, £Eg. 600 (about £615 sterling) per annum. Contract for 3 years, 
Duties commence October 5th, 1912. Candidates must possess a University 
Degree in Honours and have specialized in Economics, 

Applications, accompanied by copies only of testimonials, should be addressed 
to W. H. HILL, Esq. (Director of the School), 19 Park Lane, Swindon, 
Wiltshire, before September 2nd, 1912, who will supply further information 
to candidates regarded as eligible. 


TIVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, a 1,000 words. nation, 3d, 1,000 words. 

















ramatic Work. ting. 
Accuracy and mpt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO. DI KINGON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Liford, Essex. 


LECTURES, &c. 


ss MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(A School of the University of London.) 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERG YMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, Entrance 
Scholarships, and of the Hospital Appointments and valuable 
Scholarships and Prizes that are awarded annually to the value 
of over £1,000, 





London, E.C, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October Ist, 


lovely scenery,—Box No. 566, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C,°* 








= 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (includ- 
Engineering, Meta!lurgy, Mining, and Architecture), 
he Session 1912-13 commences October 2nd, 1912. 
Entrance and Post-graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 


SPECTUSES, giving full information, may be free from 
= _— W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
The School offersa training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
district of wedi! clene unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, and ore dressing. The Diploma Course is taken at Camborne, and 
extends at present over three years. A Certificated course of two years’ 
duration in mining, surveying, and assaying is provided at Redruth for 
those unable to take the full Diploma Course. 
Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


"A ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Principal: MISS ALICE WOODS. 
Girton College, Moral Science Tripos. 














Students admitted in January and Saptoubes to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (from £10 to £30) offered to Candi- 
dates, with a degree or its equivalent, in September, 1912, 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 217 Chevening Road, Brondes- 


bury. For Students attending the Maria Grey College. 
Warden: Miss NORAH SUTTILL, 


There are some Bursaries for Students with degrees. The Loan Fund is 
available for all Students requiring it. . 

The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College and within one 
minute's walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 

For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, the WARDEN, or at the College, 


Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. bs MR ia Si 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


RAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of ee by the 9 





University er 7 for 8S Ze, an 
the Cambrid 


4 
ge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
und the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund, 


IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 

4 INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as 
Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence. 
—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
({HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


‘ SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
' Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grainger Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 
Next Term begins September 24th, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grizrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year, 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
Next Term begins September 18th, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCane 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
Next Term begins September 17th. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 9) gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals, 
Modern education, beneing sea-air. 
HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 








L  laataiaae Be COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 

Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D, Principal :—Miss 

DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


[genie HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
i 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

3s CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils i. for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 


Gt FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
Sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


YARFAX, HEREFORD.— HOME SCHOOL FOR 

/ GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all school 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door pursuits, cooking, and all kinds 
of needlework. French Preparatory for children over five. Moderate and 
strictly inclusive fees. No extras. Head-Mistress, Mrs. PAUL CHAPMAN, 
wife of Physician aud formerly University Extension Lecturer, 








’ 

S7; GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE SURR 

S Country School for Girls. Sandy soil, 600 feet above sea-level - EY.— 
education on modern lines. Curriculum carefully arranged to suit j horough 
needs. Preparation for University and other examinations. Hi <~ individual 
life; good riding and games; systematic training given in ~ thy outdoor 
dening, Nature Study, and ed Keeping, as well as - an nentry, Gar. 
Principal, Miss MARGARET KEMP. omestic work, 


012 a term inclusive. Gentleman’s d 

term i augh 
received in High Class School near Lake District, a — would be 
numbers for new School year. Preparation for Universit ne 
nate p lly x 1 for delicate children during winter 
Box No. 567, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W aero 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL jiwirex 
4 ih 
FOR GIRLS, BURLEY-IN- WHARFEDALE. Rlovated see 
close to moors, and amid beautiful Yorkshire surroundings Boardi situation, 
Enlarged curriculum. Special advantages for PIANO ead. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for boys under 9. KINDERGARTEN G 


Large playing fields, TENNIS COURTS, Prospectus from Miss BALDIW 











Head-Mistress. 


J\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Tuc 
i 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. S, Limited, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, mM A, 

Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
» , ee a Ka the School. 
Tos us " . 2 i Y . 
nem, . rom ” — A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
JT. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEG E.—Principal 
Miss C. E. BATTYE. Final Honours School of Natural Science rf) = 
Pe wey Education = Girls hae my for Oxford, Cambridge’ I a 
School Examinations. Games, For terms, boarding, apply The SECRET sb, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. —_ — SECEETARY, 
] |  pupeatcenbeemen COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFY 
For educated Girls over 17. ° 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOU'THPORT. 
_ Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. net 
ALVERN—LANGLAND HOUSE 
Head-Mistress.—Miss A, K. FARMER. 
Boarding school for girls from 14-19 years old. Numbers limited to 13 No 
day girls taken. Special attention given to English Literature, Language 
and Music. : Sea 2 a : — 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 
: CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa, 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
2 ae tom See pee ay Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistreas of 
e Wallasey Hig ool).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRET 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. renal —s 


pry CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 





Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention tg 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 
yr 4esieere CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 


The house, designed and built for the School, stands in a finely-timbered 
park of 23 acres, 300 feet above sea-level. Full school curriculum; prepara- 
tion for public examinations if desired; special attention to health and 
physical exercise, 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 

LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER. 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYES AND 
GIRLS. President of the Council: The Right Hon. Lewis Fry, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss Addison Phillips. Secretary: Miss Dingwall. Boarding 
House : 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss Arbuthnot Lane. 
Next Term begins on Monday, September 23, The Head Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on September 20th and 21st. 
NT. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


fINNHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good, thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and qnesumagel according to their capacities and 
needs. "’—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. 


Sy te PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal (Giymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. end Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Studentsa 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gy stics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. tobi 
Bee SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Be te ge Miss H, M. KELLETT, 

1 . 








LL.A. Certificated Mist for al bjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. a 

OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
we HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music — Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan- 
tages for advanced work. Excellent examination results. Good garden aud 
field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, lev. 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. x 
| IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 

Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on applicatiou to Principals, 
Summer Holidays from July 25th to September 10th, 
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———— 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


7\UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN B.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
s , specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 

New p’ k, Tennis, Moekey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 24. 

and Next Vacancies January, 1913. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, ——_ Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Bathing; besristresece; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terma for 

| ender Deughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


CT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—Boarding School 
for a limited number of Girls of Good Social Position, Thorough 
Modern Education combined with home life and treining. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 


Sa - 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt., London, The com- 
forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the pete of asound mind 
in a sound body. Preparations for examinations if desired, French and 


German a speciality. Large Grounds. High and healthy position. 
,ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For tuses and informa- 

















Prospec 

tion concerning olarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. __ 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
Medullist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 
STEM, by Frenchman, © tering, Bees, it Preserving.— Principal: 

LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
—_———————OOO — ————————————________________. ee  ____ 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty P 
AMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, ‘Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 

Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 

testimonials post free from Mr, A. C. Schnelle, 119 ord Court Mansions, 

london, W.C. Estab. 1905. 

a COLLEGE, 8ST. ANDREWS. 
FOUNDED 1882. 

Chairman of Governors : Principal STEWART, D.D. 
Head-Master: JOHN McKENZIE, M.A. 

This School provides, at a moderate cost,a complete High School Education 
in ali Departments for pupils up to 17 or 18 years of age. Next Session begins 
en Tuesday, 3rd September. 

Boys may be received as Boarders by the Head-Master, and by the Mathe- 
matical Master at the College, and also by others. Girls are received in several 
houses in town. 

etuses with full information can be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, C. 8. Grace, W.S., St. Andrews, 

















BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.” 


Established 1862, Incorporated 1893, 





Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman ;: Admiral the zo, Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G. 

Captain-Superintendent: Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, BR.N.R., 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 

Head-Master: T. R. BEATTY, B.A, 





The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intend- 
ing to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 
Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out, Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 

LEANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship E 
tion at Llandovery in September, 

_ Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


NEXT SESSION 1912-13 begins on Wednesday, 2nd October. An Entrance 
Examination for new boys will take place on Tuesday, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 
It is particular! requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to 
be entered. e Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ Boarding 
Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 13) may be 
obtained at the Academy or from Mr. Cc. E. W, MACPHERSON, C.A., 6 
North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 


TUITION.—Rev. T. O ASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 
University Examinations, French, German, Home life; eflicient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

A4 Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 

pressure for Universities and Professions. andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, _modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

\. in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer 

Holiday Class abroad, 
































—Head-Master, _H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


Gra BANK SCHOOL, NORTH BERWICK. 
PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxiord), 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer« 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER i9th, 1912, 
ale Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


yrsox COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in Mareh. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to UnfVersities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, and professional careers, 
Inclusive Fees ( and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 2Ist. 
For Prospectus, apply—-HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 

















EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive Tay high above the Thames Valley, 
Head-Master, Cc. I, EVANS, MA Oxon. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, 2nd September, 1912. Com- 
ey High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for University 
ivil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; beautiful and 
healthy situation. 
Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head-Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to piat ys Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


j)} SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, M.A. Vicar of 

e Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, reeeives, as Private Pupils, not more 
than 4 boys for careful indiydual teaching. Prospectus, with list of References 
after 20 years’ Public Se l experience, on application. Fees, £150 per 
annum. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Yonths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith's work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cle 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrer, the Rev. Fr. be 
W. Lusuivetor, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— Some NOMINATIONS 
FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term, 


_ Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. __ —— ae 
| pees AA SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIKE, 
REPARATORY HOUSE, “ELMSHURBST.” 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in July. 


Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
For Prospectus apply the Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medica! Life, 

Junior School, quite separate houses, xT and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 7 
JDALLIOL HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROGATE.—Boys 

prepared for Public Schools and Navy. Healthy situation, near Moors, 
House built on purpose for School. Delicate boys do exceptionally well.— 
Head-Master, w E. MOORE, B.A. Oxon. Prospectus on application. 


NASTBOUBHE COLLsa Ga gs. 
Bresident—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Co New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next term begins September 20th. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medicad B ,» on applicat (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN. <1 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical — Only French ken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house unds in thiest 
a near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and Mery ly, 46 Bue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. Mille. Expulson is at 46 Talbot . Highgate, N., and can 
arrange interviews. 


ARIS.—MISS SHAND and MADAME VEROT receive 

a few girls to study French, Music, &c. Miss Shand will be at the 

Wilton Hotel, Victoria, London, on Tuesday, September 17th, to see parents 
and to escort pupils to Paris.—Avenue Victor-Hugo, Chatou, prés Paris. 


“ANOVER.—Hartwig Str. 4a. Mr. Perey Reed, M.A., 

Barrister-at-Law. Consular and Diplomatic Services, | Interpreters 
{Student and Military), Army, Indian Police, Intermediate C.S, Efficient 
Staff ; labs. ; colloquial French, Spanish, &c., with foreign students. Reference 
to our students will convince that this is THE eS for Consular service. 
Board with German friends ; four with Principal (German-speaking family). 


USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language, 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 


EOPLE WISHING TO ECONOMISE amidst simple 

but refined surroundings in a quiet and very prettily situated 
THURINGIAN TOWN, half an hour's ride from the Thuringian Mountains, 
with great educational advantages and best opportunities to learn German, 
can be RECEIVED EN PENSION for 25s. per week, including private sitting- 
room for families ; Conservatorium of Music (7 gns. per annum); detached 
house in Qucal grounds; dry, bracing climate; very pleasant sociable life; 
excellent winter sports, opera, good concerts; large libraries; late dinner. 
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Aaa ; Head-Master—JOHN KEMP, M.A., F.R.S.E 
ress during Vacation—Thornbank, Broughton, Peeblesshire, 


Best reference among English army and clergy. Address; Fri, MARIE 
SEAFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha, 
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HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 530, entrance to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 


Charmingly and healthily situated. Highly-finished and excellent 
modern education. 

Fully-qualified staff. Special attention given to French language. 

Courses of Art and Music. Every comfort. 
tus, particulars, and references, apply to 
ncipals: Mademoiselle E. Delstanche and Miss Dorothy Tungate. 


RUSSELS.-—French Protestant Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 
(Belgium). Highly-finished modern and sound education. French, English, 
German, and Italian, Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given to French 
. Healthiest situation. 
or Prospectus and references, apply to Madame DUPRE—Principal. 
RUSSELS.—-Finishing School for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen, 213-215 Avenue Brugmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 
modern and sound education. Fully qualified Staff. Special attention given 
to French Language and Arts. Healthiest situation. 


Prospectus and References apply to 
we coe pe ime MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals. _ 
RUSSELS.—Collége d’ Anderlecht, International Boarding 


School for Young Men. Ist Class Institute for Business and Languages. 
English, French, German, Preparation to all examinations, Head Professor 
—Director M. DELLERE-HIGUET. 


rope ke thy DPOEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. 


For pro 














Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be am to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) pr tuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. en writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

ATON’S LIST oF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DUCA TION. 

‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed iculars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
» — sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
ees, &c,) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone :1136 City. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. 
Please state pee ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 

RMY EXAMINATIONS. 

Parents or Guardians of Candidates for ARMY EXAMINATIONS can 
obtain, free of charge, advice as to the choice of a TUTOR from 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, W., 

who for nearly 40 years have been in close touch with the leading ARMY 
TUTORS in this country or on the Continent. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
the pioncer—1884— of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 
NOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools aay visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grerrarp. 


J hag INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
Dg ay ed CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


NITION -CAS TLE LINE 
TO SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
THE CAPE, NATAL, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, &c. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 

Service. London, 
Royal Mail _ 
Intermediate Aug. 16 

Aug. 23 





—— 


So’ton. 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 2% 
Aug. 24 


Steamers. 
*EDINBURGH CASTLE .,., 
+GRANTULLY CASTLE .., 
"KENILWORTH CASTLE .., 
TBRAEMAR CASTLE eos 
§COMRIE CASTLE ... aa Extra Aug. 2 

*Via Madeira. {Via Teneriffe. §For Lobito Bay and Mauritius. 
t+Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
MONTHLY VIA SUEZ CANAL FOR EAST AFRICA. 
GASCON, from London, Sept. 5; from Southampton, Sept. 6. 
ArpLy TO THRE Company's Orrices, 3anp 4 Fencuurcn Street; West-end 
Agencies ; Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, and Thos, Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, 


Royal Mail 
Intermediate 





By Ocean Yachting Steamor 
‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons, 

All Cabins fitted with Bedste i 
Berths. Promenade Deck full length ‘of Vout 


Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electri 
Swimming Rath. Gymnasium. No Cargo cant 


M. S. P. 


‘YACHTING 
CRUISES DE LUXE, 
1912. 





TO BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN, 


BALTIC & RUSSIA ace emp oe 24 Aug. 
PENINSULA, MOROCCO & MARSEILLES 28 Sept. _. 
Most luxurious and interesting Route to the RIVIERA, 
Cr.8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT “ wes 9 Oct, 29 days 
Cr. 9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. a“ a 9 Nov. 15 days 
From Grimsby, Southampton, and Marseilles. From £la Day, 
Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.w, 


M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
FAR EAST, visiting Japan, China, Burmah, 


Price includes Land Excursions at Ports of Cay 


Cr. 6, 
Cr. 7. 


24 days 
10 days 


R. 

o147.—THE 

India, and Egypt. 

October 19th. : 

£12 12s.—PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, TuNIs 

SICILY, NAPLES. October Ist. , 
The Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N. Ww. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle. 
women, 64th party, October 9th. Sunny Italy in Vintage Season. Rome 
Naples, Capri, Florence, Venice, &c. November 15th: a “Garden of Allah 
Tour.”’ Algeria-'Tunisia (Biskra, Tunis, Algiers, Chabet Pass, &.,&e. Accoy. 
panied throughout by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Rd., S.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician(M.D.) 
| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. 800 ft. above 
Sea level. Lovely Country near Haytor, with fine views from shady 
garden in warm and sheltered situation. 


Tennisand Croquet Lawns. Stabling 
or Motor. Separate Tables. Tel, No. 8 Haytor Vale. Apply, CANTAB,, 
Middlecott, Iisington, 8. Devon. 


NNOWDON and the Sea. Delightful Holiday centre. 

South Beach Hotel, Pwllheli. South aspect. Sunny. Invigorating Air, 
Golf. Fishing. Shooting. Perfect Bathing. Delightful Scenery. Strongly 
recommended as Autumn and Winter Residence. September terms from 
42s. weekly. October and after from 35s.—E. R. DAVIES, Town Hall, Pwllthell, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONEY FOR OLD TRINKETS—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank, 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est, 100 years. 


4" PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
fA\HE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICA'TE 
KENDAL, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on Popular Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGER, _ hae a, 
MNO PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—Author, Officier 
de I'Instruction Publique, long resident on the Continent, undertakes 
translations from French, German and Italian. References and terms ou 
application to FREDERIC LEES, “ La Buissonniére,” Cagnes, A.M. France. 
MHS PERSEVERANCE HAND LAUNDRY, 42 Staines 
Road, Twickenham.—This is a small private Laundry where all work is 
done by experienced hand labour. No machinery or chemicals. Strongly 
recommended, Deliveries to all parts of London. Price List on application. 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 

J Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.R.S.,and Canon Kenton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by Ce 
The EQUITABLE RKEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnanr Memortat), ‘ 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tue Kine. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THe Eart or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. HAMILTON. 


ANTED.—Four others to join advertiser in subscrib- 

ing £5 each to enable a lady, in dire distress through the fraud of a 

relative, to proceed with her child to Canada where they can have a home. 

A most urgent and deserving case. Official references. Johnston, Box 
No. 568, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 


—— Ly 
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pas SEAL BOOTH 


begs for your help for the thousands of Poor and Needy who look to 
P THE SALVATION ARMY for assistance, 


One thousand three hundred and eighty-four Centres of Evangelistic Work 
and 18) Homes and Branches of Social Work 


ASSIST MANY THOUSANDS DAILY. 


Assistance is now required for Men’s, Women’s, Girls’, and Boys’ Homes, 
Slum Settlements, Maternity Hospitals, Inebriate Homes, Aged People’s 
Homes, Emigration Bureaux, Relief of Distress, Evangelistic Work, &c. 
£130,000 Is NECESSARY FOR THE Army's CENTRAL FUNDS EVERY YEAR, 


Please address cheques, crossed ‘‘ Bank of England, Law Courts Branch,” to 
GENERAL BOOTH, D.C.L., 101 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Balance Sheets and Statements of Account sent on application, 


ECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY FUND.—Miss 

CONSTANCE BEERBOH M desires to offer her heartfelt thanks to 

ihe readers of the Spectator, who with such unusual generosity and kindness 

have sent contributions to the above Fund. Miss Beerbohm is deeply grateful 
for their goodness.—48 Upper Berkeley Street, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - _FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ £2 8. 4. 


s. d, 
ow 2 0 > | aembers oe oe ow. 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 





Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Hon, Vice-Presidents 
Members .. - oe ae SF and Journal ae ww © 3.9 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
~ rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





o- — 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a cup of the “‘ ALLENBURYS” Dret, which induces restful 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants, Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form, Madeina minute by adding boiling water 
y. 
Of all Chemists. 1/6 & 3/- per tin. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Strect, London. 


Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
Gerrard) EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 
{ 473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 


THE GOUTY AGE. 


URIC ACID INVASION, 


If you are approaching early middle life, and find yourself 
suffering from frequent and unaccountable headaches, accompanied 
by attacks of indigestion, torpid liver, and occasional tingling 
sensations in your limbs, you may take it that Nature is warning 
you that you are making too much uric acid. Misconception or 
neglect of these early signs of approaching gout will soon result 
in unmistakable evidence that you are developing the gouty habit. 
Presently you will suffer from fits of mental depression, you will 
become easily irritated, you will worry without real cause. You 
will wonder what can be the matter with you. 

The whole secret is that uric acid which your system cannot get 
rid of is being distributed by means of the blood throughout 
your body. 

If the invasion of uric acid is allowed to continue unchecked, 
sooner or later the inevitable result follows of an outbreak of 
gout in some form. 


THE PRELUDE TO GOUT. 


You may first of all notice little hard lumps—the so-called 
chalk stones—forming under the surface of the skin in various 
parts of the body, the eyelids or rims of the ears, for instance, 
and around the finger joints. Then, especially in damp weather, 
you will begin to suffer pains, tenderness, aches and stiffness in 
your joints and muscles. Next the joints begin to swell, the 
knees and the elbows for instance; the pains increase in severity, 
and are accompanied by a good deal of high temperature. ‘The 
stiffness becomes more marked, and at last you are forced to admit 
to yourself you are getting gouty. 

Just which of the numerous forms of gout you are going to 
suffer from is still uncertain. It depends upon the locality chosen 
for attack by uric acid. Thus if this dangerous substance impreg- 
nates the muscles you will have gouty rheumatism or lumbago. 
On the other hand, if the needle-pointed crystals of uric acid 
penetrate through the protective sheaths of the nerves, you will 
have sciatica (in the thigh) or neuritis (in the arm) with their 
peculiar hot pricking pain that is unlike any form of gouty agony. 
If the uric acid stops in the skin you will fall a victim to that 
distressing and most intractable of. all uric acid disorders, gouty 
eczema, You may, however, escape all of these, and yet suffer 
acutely at times from kidney stone and gravel, which are simply 
solid concretions of uric acid. 


THE ARREST OF GOUTY SUFFERING. 


The one really reliable method by which this can be accom- 
plished pleasantly, safely and successfully, is by the use of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, the most powerful uric acid solvents and 
eliminants known. 

The whole success of Bishop’s Varalettes as a remedy and 
preventive of uric acid ailments arises from the fact that they 
have the power to destroy uric acid. Gradually, but resistlessly, 
Bishop’s Varalettes effect a radical chemical change in the very 
essence and nature of uric acid. They convert this dangerous and 
destructive agent into a harmless and impotent compound which 
is steadily washed out of the joints and tissues. As the uric acid 
is swept away, swellings in the joints subside, inflammation is 
dispersed, pain passes away, and stiff joints and muscles move with 
ease and suppleness. No method of treatment could be more 
direct, more simple, or more successful. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are perfectly safe. They contain no harm- 
ful ingredients such as colchicum, mercury, the iodides, the 
salicylates, or their compounds, or drugs, which it is well known 
form the main constituents of most gout “ medicines.” Bishop’s 
Varalettes do not depress the heart or nerves, nor lower the 
physical system. They have no aperient effect, or indeed any 
other medicinal action save that of neutralising, dissolving, and 
eliminating uric acid. They do not interfere in any way with 
digestion, and their use may be continued for so long as may be 
necessary without the slightest risk of ill effects. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are not only a remedy. They are a preven- 
tive of gouty suffering, for by their regular or occasional use uric 
acid can be kept under control and nature assisted in getting rid 
of it as soon as it is formed, and before it has a chance to set up 
any of the gouty ailments, And that way health lies, 


DIET DOUBTS, 


The question of diet is one that presents many difficulties to 
gouty sufferers. It will, therefore, interest all to know that an 
authoritative guide on the whole subject of foods for the gouty 
has been published, which will enable those interested to ascertain 
with scientific exactitude just what foods and beverages they may 
freely partake of and what foods are not permissible. ; 
The booklet discusses also uric disorders generally, their 
symptoms, course, and method of treatment, and will be of intense 
interest to all who are approaching or have reached middle age, 
as well as to those who, having passed that period, find themselves 
victims of uric acid invasion. ued 

A copy of this booklet will be sent post free on application to 
the sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 
Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. Please ask for booklet Yy. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at Is., 2s., and 5s, 
(25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the makers, as 








to the PusuisnEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


above. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


NOW READY. 


STORY & TRIGGS are now issuing a 
revised edition of their book dealing 
with the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 
under the title of 
“ Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 
The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains numerous Illustrations of the styles of the 
17th and 18th Centuries. 





Every Reader of the Spectator interested 
in Period Furnishing is invited to write 


for a copy, which may be had from 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd. 


ONLY SHOWROOMS, 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 








For Cultured Tastes: 


“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


The dainty Smokes that weave a garland of 
perfect contentment round fancy’s dreamland, 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis, 


Of Tobacconists everywhere, and 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 





WHY PAY RENT? You may become, Your own Houscowner i 

securing an UR 
HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by the ANCE AND 
CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Lta, 

6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.c. 5 
Booklet, ‘HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT WAy,” will be 

sent post free. 
Good prospects for active Agents. 
Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


cenit ie ame eae aaa ES 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Lonpoy 
Srreet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamends, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned. Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 





———e 


Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C® 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Complete Sets of Stevenson, Brown. 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, Thackeray, Tennyson and other authora, 
Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols. 22 and 23; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, ete. Old 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Jer Deen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine willbe foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with 5 the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Streot. 








FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 
COINTREAY triple sec. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 


4 tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE In ADVANCE. 
Including postage to any Yearly. Half- 


Quar- 
— the United King- yearly. terly. 
m ose ons - & 86..0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, CGer- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &. oe 


£112 6...0163.. 086 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ...... nacceiinatidenneniil £1,500,000 
ON aa £1,400,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


The “ Spectator” 








Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tue O.p CoRNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tue InrernationaL News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Suspscription News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. 
Dawson AnD Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
THrANGLO-AMERICAN BooxsELLING Depot, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, 








Cape Town, 
READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would- 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book« 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as [ 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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YACMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


The Early Naturalists, their Lives 
and Work (1530-1789). By L. ©. MIALL, D.Se., 
FRS. 8vo. 10s. net. 


‘ -2 GuarpIAN.—“ The publishers are to be congratulated for 
MANCHESTER ‘clume to their most useful list of natural history 
‘ne go interesting a volume to their most usefu s 
adding 


books.” 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOK, 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of Nature Stories. By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “The Centaur,” &c. 
Illustrated by GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extra Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

— “ » publicati fa ne olume by Mr. Algernc 
Sent THNORATE.—”  cokeidesable tenpertance to senders whe dalight in 


1 is an ev ! - tee r 
iowie, and in the fifteen stories that make up ‘ Pan’s Garden’ such readers 


will find much to fascinate them with a half-pleasant, half-fearful fascination,” 


How *T WAS. Short Stories and Small Travels. By 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS, Author of “Seems So,” “A Poor 
Man’s House,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tur Worip.—“ His tales are full of artistry as well as of a terse and preg- 
pant realism. The stories are all worth reading, and they will add to the 
rising reputation of this clever writer.” 


The Sign. By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN (Katharine 
Waldo Douglas). Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tur Westminster GazeTTe.—“ It is because it has captured all the elusive 
earm and mystery of Brittany that we extend a warm welcome to Mrs, 
Romilly Fedden’s novel, ‘ The Sign.’ ” 


White Ashes. by KENNEDY-NOBLE. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SarurpayY Revirw.—“ Most of the characters are concerned with the 
business of fire insurance, and, although the plot to a great extent turns upon 
the technical details of this business, the essential knowledge is supplied so 
eleverly and clearly that the reader gets well inside the skins of the principal 
actors... We shall look to hear more of Sidney R, Kennedy and Alden C, 
Noble.” 


The Friar of Wittenberg. ,y 
WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS, Author of “A Friend of 
Casar,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tur Times.—‘‘ The events of those three or four amazing years from 1517 to 
3521 make a fine background and stiffening fora capital early sixteenth-century 
romance.... The kidnapping and temptation of Walter, the plot against 
Luther, and the confronting of Ilsa and Marianna are carried through fear- 
lessly with a sound knowledge of what life meant in the sixteenth century, 


The Goodly Fellowship. by Race. 
C. SCHAUFFLER. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
+", A love story of missionary life in Persia, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


a = 


By the Author of “THE DOP DOCTOR.” 








s& BETWEEN oe. 
TWO THIEVES 
By Richard Dehan 


“The book lives; it burns with enthusiasm; it is based 
on a wide and penetrating knowledge of life and of 
humanity. There are moments when the sheer intensity 
of the writing, its imaginative vision, produce an effect 
little short of that of genius. We go out of one roaring 
world into another. And such a@ book will capture its 
thousands of readers."—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C.. 


=— 


“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by *‘ Old Boys.” 


The August Issue contains an Article on Rossall Schoo! Past and Present. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 


Subscription Rate: lés. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.), 
Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, E.c. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


LITERARY. 


History of English Prose Rhythm. 
By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D., & 
8vo. 14s. net. 

Onserver,—“ Full to the brim of learning and delight.” 
MILITARY. 
Vol. VII. With a separate Volume of Maps. 


History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and Plans. 
Vol. VII. 1809-1810. With a separate volume of Maps, 
8vo, 21s. net. 

Vol. VII. opens with the operations in the West Indies from 

1807 until 1815, and carries the Peninsular War to the end of tho 

year 1810, 


Tur Times.—" The story is well told from first to last, the interest of the 
narrative is sustained, and Mr. Fortescue nowhere falls below the high standard 
of accurate narration and sagacious criticism which his previous volumes hive 
led us to expect,... A great work, for which Mr, Fortescue deserves unstinted 
praise.”’ 

Prospectus post free on application. 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. New Vol, 
Our Cavalry. By Major-General M. F. RIMING. 


TON, C.V.0., C.B. With 8 Diagrams. 8vo. 5s. net. 
HISTORY. 
THE POCKET PARKMAN. 


The Works of Francis Parkman. 
Pocket Edition. Limp Leather Binding. In 12 Vols. With 
Frontispieces and Maps. Extra Feap. 8vo. 6s. net each, 

The Conspiracy of Pontiac. 2 Vols. 

Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. 

The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century, 


a _ —— a 


ART. 
Seventu Epirion Revisep anp ENLARGED, 


A Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery. Including Notes collected from 
the Works of Mr. RUSKIN. Vol. Il. BRITISH SCHOOLS 
(INCLUDING THE TATE GALLERY). By SIR 
EDWARD T. COOK. Seventh Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, ‘Thin paper, Leather binding, 
10s, net. 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study of 
the Poetry and Artof the Catholic Church. 
By YRJO HIRN, Professor of Aisthetic and Modern Litera- 
ture at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. Ssvo. 
14s. net. 


Maxscuester Gvuarpiun.—‘*A book which blends with fine suecess the 
attitude of the artist and the scientist, and which should appeal with equal 
force to the theologian, the sociologist, and the connoisseur. No student of 
medieval life can afford to neglect it, for it is the most important contribution 
to that great and fascinating subject since the publication of E. K, Chambers's 
* Mediaeval Stage.’ *’ 


ECONOMICS. 
The Standard of Value. by sim pavip 
BARBOUR, K.C.S.L, K.C.M.G, 8vo. 6s. net, 


Tae Times.—“ Sir David's exposition of the problem which faced India 
after 1888 will be read with interest by students of economic history,” 


THEOLOGY. 
Seconp Epirion Revisep anp ENLARGED, 


The Passing’ of War 7 A Study in Things 
that Make for Peace. By the Rev. Canon W. L. GRANE, 
Author of “The Word and the Way,” etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue Times,—“ An able exposition of the Christian arcument against war. 
... Mr. Grane realizes difficulties which many pacificists slur over. Hig 
book comes nearer to the centre of the question, ‘ What is the Soul of War ?* 
than some familiar and plausible explanations, . . . The absolute sincerity of 
the writer of this volume gives it a charm. He preaches with a vehemence, 
naiveté, and freshness that go far to arrest criticism,” 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Diaconus: Exercises in the Mean-« 
ing of English. By GEORGE G. LOANE, M.A 


Crowu 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, 
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Mr. Murrays Standard Works, 








AUSTIN, JOHN. 

LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE. Edited by Roserr 

_ Camppgit. 2 Vols. 16s. each. 

STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE. 
Compiled by Ropert CampBELL. 12s. 

ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE. By Gorpon 
CAMPBELL. 6s. 

THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. With Critical Notes 
and Excursus by Professor W. Jernro Brown. 10s. 6d. net. 


BISHOP, Mrs. (Isabella L. Bird). 

HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO; or, Srx Montrus Amona THE 
Sanpwicu Istanps. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 

KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. Illustrated. 5s. net. 

A LADY’S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. §Iilus- 
trated. 7s. 6d.; also 1s. net. 

UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. 2s. 6d. net; also 1s. net. 

LIFE OF MRS. BISHOP. By Miss Anna M. Sroppart. 6s. net. 


BORROW, GEORGE. 
Illustrated. 6s.; 2s. 6d. net; 2s. net; 1s. net. 
BIBLE IN SPAIN. | LAVENGRO. GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 
-WILD WALES. ROMANY RYE. | ROMANO LAVO LIL. 


LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW, By Hersert Jenxins. 
10s. 6d. net. 


BYRON, LORD. 
THE WORKS OF. New Text, with many hitherto Unpublished 
Additions, Portraits and Illustrations. 13 Vols. 6s. each. 


Porrry. 7 Vols. Edited by Ernest H. Coterinas. 
Lerrers. 6 Vols. Edited by Rowtanp E. Proruero, M.V.O. 
DON JUAN. Complete in 1 Vol. With 4 Photogravures. 6s. 
“POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete and Copyright Text 
in 1 Vol. Photogravure Portrait. 6s. net. 
LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS. By Txaomas Moors. 
Portraits. 7s. 6d. 


BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. 
10s. 6d. net. 


CHAMBERLAIN, BASIL HALL. 
THINGS JAPANESE. Being Notes on various subjects 
connected with Japan, for the use of Travellers and Others. 
10s, 6d. net. 


CRIPPS, WILFRED. 

OLD ENGLISH PLATE. With 123 Illustrations and 2,600 
Facsimile Plate Marks. 21s. net. Tables of the Date-Letters 
and Marks, separately, 5s. 

THE PLATE COLLECTOR’S GUIDE. Arranged from the 
above work by Percy Macquom. Numerous Illustrations. 
6s. net. 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE, G.B. 
HISTORY OF PAINTING in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and 

Siena, from the 2nd to the 16th Century. A New Edition, 
with Editorial Notes by Lanaron Dovatas, with upwards of 
200 Illustrations. 6 Vols. £1 Is. net each. 

Vol. I. Earty Curistian Art. 

Vol. IL. Grorro anp THE GIoTTesQuEs. 

Vol. IIT. Umeria, Firorence, anp Siena. 

Vol. IV, Fiorentine Masters or tue 15TH Century. 


DARWIN, CHARLES. 


Uniform Cheaper Edition. 

THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
THE DESCENT OF MAN. 
JOURNAL or a NATURALIST. 
FORMATION or VEGETABLE 

MOULD. 
MOVEMENTS AND HABITS 

OF CLIMBING PLANTS. 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


CROSS AND SELF-FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 9s. 
DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS. 7s. 6d. 


By Ricwarp Epacumss. 


2s. 6d. net each. 

FERTILIZATION 
ORCHIDS. 

EXPRESSIONS OF THE 
EMOTIONS. 

LIFE OF CHARLES 

DARWIN. By his Son. 


VARIATION OF ANIMALS 
AND PLANTS. 2 Vols. 


OF 








DUCHESNE, Monsignor LOUIS. 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
its Foundation to the End of the Fourth Century. 2 
9s. net each, 


ELPHINSTONE, Hon. M. 
HISTORY OF INDIA—The Hindu and Mahometan Periods, 
15s. net. 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIRs 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. With numerous Ilys. 
trations. 

Ancrent AND Meprevat. 3rd Edition. 
Puene Spiers. 2 Vols. 56s. net. 

InpIAN AND Eastern. Revised and Edited, with additions 
by Jas. Burasss, C.L.E., LL.D., F.R.S.E., and by R. Purng 
Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. £2 2s, net, 

Mopern. 3rd Edition. By Ropert Kerr. 2 Vols. 2835. net 


FLETCHER, C. R. L. 
AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. 6s. each Vol. 
Vol. I. Eartusst Times To THe Enp or THE Mippie Aces 
Vol. II. From Henry VII. ro rue ResToration. 
Vol. IIT. Restoration TO THE BEGINNING OF THE GREATWaAg, 
Vol. IV. Toe Great Evrorgan War. 
THE MAKING OF WESTERN EUROPE. Being an 
Attempt to Trace the Fortunes of the Children of the Romaa 
Empire. Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 
*DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited 
with Notes by Mitman, Guizor, and Sir Wm. Smirx. Maps, 
8 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. Revised Edition in 2 Parts, 5s. each, 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. 
*WORKS OF. Edited with Notes by Perer Cunnincuaw, 
4 Vols. 7s. 6d. each, 


GOMPERZ, THEODOR. 
THE GREEK THINKERS. 4 vols. 
Vol. I. Toe Bearnninas. 
Vol. II. Socrates AND THE SocRATICs. 
Vol. III. Prato. 
Vol. IV. Aristotite anp His Successors. 


GROTE, GEORGE. 
*HISTORY OF GREECE. 


HALLAM, HENRY: 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Library 
Edition, 3 Vols. 303.—Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols. 12s.—Student’s 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 

EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
3 Vols. 12s.—Student’s Edition. 7s. 6d. 

LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. Library Edition, 3 Vols. 
36s.—Cabinet Edition, 4 Vols. 16s. 


HANDBOOKS. 
INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. Maps and Plans. 
JAPAN. Mapsand Plans. 20s. 


JULIAN, Rev. JOHN. 
A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY, Second Edition. 
New Supplement. 21s. nef. 


KUGLER’S PAINTING. 

THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Illustrated. 2 Vols, 

THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH. 
2 Vols. 24s. 


MAINE, Sir HENRY S. 
ANCIENT LAW. With Introduction and Notes by Sir 
Freperick Pottock, Bart. 5s. net. 
Ancient Law. 2s. 6d. net. Norges. Separate. 2s. 6d. net. 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. | POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 
9s. 2s. 6d. net. 
EARLY HISTORY OF | INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
INSTITUTIONS. 9s. 7s. 6d. 
EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM. 


From 
Vols, 


Edited by R 


4 Vols, 


14s. net each. 


Pato. 


[Now Ready, 


Illustrated. 10 Vols. 5s. each 


Cabinet Edition, 


20s. 


With 


30s. 
Illustrated. 


9s. 


Volumes marked * may be had on special terms. Applications should be made to your Bookseller, from whom all particulars may be obtainsd 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Mr. Murrays 


co POLO. 
“ar BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, the Venetian. Sir 


Henry Yule’s Translation, revised by Prof. Henri Corpier. 


Illustrated. 2 Vols. £3 3s. net. 
DICI. 

— MEDICI. By Colonel G. F. Young, Cc.B. IDustrated. 
2 Vols. 36s. net. 


MILMAN, DEAN. 


*EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 Vols. 4s, each, 
sLATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 Vols. 4s. each. 
MOLMENTI, POMPEO. 


HISTORY OF VENICE. 3 Parts (2 Vols. each). 21s. net 


each Part. 
Part I.—Venice 1n THE Mipp Le Aags, 
Part IIl.—Venice in THE GoLpEN AGeE, 
Part I1].—Tue DecapEence or VENICE. 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 Vols. 6s. 


each. 

#JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 12s. Also 
Library Edition. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 

*#RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC, Illustrated, 
Edition. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 


MURRAY’S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE 
Yo the End of the Sixth Century. With an Account of the 

Principal Sects and Heresies. Edited by the Very Rev. 
Henry Wace, D.D.,and the Rev, Witu1aM C, Piercy. 1 Vol. 
1040 pages. 21s. net. 


MURRAY’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE 


DICTIONARY. 
Edited by the Rev. Wituram C. Prercy, M.A. With Coloured 
Maps and 365 Illustrations, 21s. also 4-morocco, 25s. 


MUSICAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net each, 
ART OF THE SINGER. By W. J. Henpverson. 
CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. By A. Mess. 
HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. By H. E. Kreunsret. 
HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. By W. J. Henperson. 
MUSIC: now IT CAME TO BE WHAT IT IS. By Hannan SMITH. 
THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT. By W. F. Apruorp. 
ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. By W, J. 
HENDERSON. 
WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? By W. J. Henperson. 
PIANOFORTE AND ITS MUSIC. By H. E. Kreusren. 
SOME FORERUNNERS OF ITALIAN OPERA. By W. J. 
HENDERSON. 
SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. By Henry T. Fincx. 


SUCCESS IN MUSIC AND HOW IT IS WON. By Henry 
J. Finck. 7s. 6d. net. 


POPE, ALEXANDER. 

*LIFE AND WORKS OF. Introductions and Notes by J. W. 
Croker, Rev, W. Extwin, and W, J. Courruors, 10 Vols. 
10s. 6d. each, 


PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Illustrated. 6s. net each, 
BOOK OF WHALES. F. E. Bepparp. 
CLIMATE. By Ropert De Courcy Warp. 
COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN AND 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor J. Lozs, 
EARTH SCULPTURE. By Professor Grixix. 
GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. By Sr. Groror Mivarr. 
HYGIENE OF NERVES AND MIND IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. By A. Forest. 
INFECTION AND IMMUNITY. By Grorce S. Srernperc. 
INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. By Frepericx Soppy. 
on OF AGE, GROWTH AND DEATH. By Cuarues 
. Minor. 
RIVER DEVELOPMENT. By Professor I. C. Ruse~ut. 
SOLAR SYSTEM. By Cuarzes Lanz Poor. 
STARS. Professor Simon Newcoms. 
STUDY OF MAN. By Professor A. C. Happon. 
VOLCANOES. By Professor Bonney. 
HEREDITY. By J. Anruur Tomson. 9s. net. 


PROTHERO, R. E. 
THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 5s. net. Also Indian 
Paper Edition, bound up with the Authorized Version of the 


Library 





Psalms. In Leather. 5s. net. 


—— 


Standard Works. 


ROBERTSON, CANON. 


*HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 8 vols, 68, 
each. Sold separately. 
SMITH, SIR WM. 
*DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. With MTlustrations, 
3 Vols. £4 4s. 
SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 2s, 6d. net. 


*DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. Illustrated, 
2 Vols. £3 13s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
With 900 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. each. 

CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI. 
QUITIES. With over 1,100 Illustrations. 21s. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI. 
QUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, 
AND GEOGRAPHY. With over 800 Woodeuts. 18s. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY, With 200 Woodcuts, 
7s. 6d. 

COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
16s. 

SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 7s. 6d. ; 

COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 
lés, 

SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 


Medium 8vo, 


7s. 6d, 


SMILES, SAMUEL. 


Uniform Edition, 3s. 6d. each. 
THRIFT. 


DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 


CHARACTER. } Also 2s. net and Is. net. 


INDUSTRIAL BIO- JAMES NASMYTH: En. 
GRAPHY. GINEER. 

LIFE & LABOUR. 1s. net. JASMIN: Barper, Post, 

MEN OF INVENTION PHILANTHROPIST. 


AND INDUSTRY. 
SCOTCH NATURALIST, 
Txuos. Epwarp. 


BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD. 
ROBERT DICK: Ggo.ocist 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD: AND Boranist. 
Tue Artistic Porrer. THE HUGUENOTS, 
LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 3s. 6d. each. 
BrinpDLey, VERMUYDEN, MyppLeron, Perry: 
gineers. 
SMEATON AND Renniz: Harbours, Lighthouses, and Bridges, 
Mercatre AND TeLrorp: History of Roads, 
Bouton anp Warr: The Steam Engine. 
GrorGe AND Ropxert Sreruenson : The Locomotive. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL SMILES. 2 Photogravure 
Portraits. 15s. net. 





Early En« 


STANLEY, late DEAN. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE. With Maps. 5s. net. Also Is. net, 
THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND. Illustrated. 1s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
2s. 6d. net each. 


Illustrated. 3 Vols, 


HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. With Map, 
2s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Illustrated. 
6s., 2s. 6d., and 1s. net. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Illustrated. 15s. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 2s. 6d. net. 

ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. 6s. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, 
2 Vols. 12s.—Cheap Edition. 1 Vol. 2s. 6d. net. 


TACITUS. 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. An English Translation, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Maps. By Prof. G. G. Ramsay. 15s, 


net each. 
VoLI. Books I—VI. Vol. II. Books XI—XVI. 


WALTERS, HENRY B. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. Based on Samuel 
Birch’s famous work. Numerous illustrations. 2 Vols. £3 3s, 
net. 


YULE, COLONEL SIR H., and BURNELL, 
ARTHUR COKE. 


HOBSON-JOBSON. Being a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Collo- 
quial Words and Phrases. Thoroughly Revised by Wiunuiam 
Crooks, 28s. net, 


Volumes marked * may be had on special terms. Applications should be made to your Bookseller, from whom all particulars may be obtained 
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METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. ctamn 1912 


THE BIG FISH. By H. B. Marriorr Warson, Author of 
“ Alise of Astra.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“A truly delightful story of adventure, a book to read breathlessly, to 
finish at a sitting, and then to go over again for its excellent character- 
@tawing.”— World. 
** A splendid, virile romance, throbbing with incident and excitement.” 


—Dundee Advertiser. 
HER SERENE HIGHNESS. By Putue Laurence 
OxurpHantT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** An extraordinary vivid picture of oriental life... A tale that charms, 
interests, and, best of all, grips.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“This striking novel . . . an excellently exciting and original story.” 
—Daily News. 


JUDITH LEE: Some Pages from Her Life. By 
Ricuarp Marsn. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** His stories are ingeni "Daily Graphic. 


anda g 
- “ An exciting and sensational book, full of melodramatic effects.” 
—Edinburgh News. 





THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. S. Gisson, Author of 
“The Heart of Desire.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘ An able‘and absorbing study. The dramatic situations are finely imagined 
dnd intensely realized.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“It has seldom been our fortune to read so faithful a study of love and 
sacrifice. ‘The Oakum Pickers’ stands out among social novels as a giant 
among pigmies.’’—Dundee Advertiser, 


HAUNTING SHADOWS: Or, The House of Terror. 
By M. F. Hurcurnson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 
** We can congratulate the author on a story of considerable ingenuity.” 
: —Daily Graphic. 
A WILDERNESS WOOING. By W. Vicror Coox, Author 
of “Anton of the Alps.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A really fine romance.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NANCE OF MANCHESTER. Py Orme Acnus. Crown 

8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“ Nance’s character is drawn with power, humour, and pathos ; and the book 
reads convincingly.’’—Scotsman. 


A KINGDOM DIVIDED. By Davin Listz, Author of “A 
Painter of Souls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This new novel may be described as actively controversial. It deals largely 
with poignant chapters in the life of a young clergyman, and in its pages we 
find an amazing array of startling facts connected with the march of Ritualism 
and the future of England. 


IT HAPPENED IN SMYRNA. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book can be read with pleasure. The style is breezy, and the adven- 
turee of Teddy striking and uncommon.’’—Scotsman, 


REMITTANCE BILLY. 
8vo, 6s. 
“Spirited, dramatic, and shrewd in its observation of business character, 
the story caunot but enhance its author's reputation.’’—Scotsman. 


A WOMAN IN THE LIMELIGHT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*‘The book is well above the average. The two chief characters are drawn 
‘with care and leave a very definite impression.” —Times, 


BURIED ALIVE. By Arnotp Bennert, Author of “Clay- 
hanger.” A new edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is a reprint of one of Mr. Bennett's most delightful stories. 
out of print for some time. 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 
“The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

_ The anonymous author of those very interesting novels ‘‘ The Inner Shrine ” 

and “ The Wild Olive” has in the new book dealt with a financial man’s case of 

conscience. The story is laid for the most part in Boston. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS. By Auice Perrin, Author of 

“The Charm.” Crown 8vo, 6s. August 22. 

The background of this novel is the contrast between official life in India and 

‘a pensioned existence in England, The theme of the story is the affection that 
the heroine feels towards India. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. By Joun 
Oxennuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 22. 
By ‘*The Golden Rose’’ the author means the Spirit of Romance—Love— 

‘and all that pertains thereto. The story tells how three very typical English- 

men—surgeon, artist, barrister—encounter it in odd fashion while tramping the 

High Alps, and follow it up each in his own peculiar way to his destined end. 


OLIVIA MARY. By E. Maria Acsanesi, Author of “The 

Glad Heart.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 22. 

In this new novel Madame Albanesi strikes new ground. Although full of 

able and sympathetic characterization and that elusive charm which belongs to 
all her books, this story is unlike any that she has yet written. 


SALLY. By Dorornea Conyers, Author of “Two Impostors 

and Tinker.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 29. 

A hunting novel of Irish life. The scene is laid in the wilds of Connemara, 

_where a man suffering from melancholia starts hunting over the mountains and 

the bogs. A seaside lodge close to him is taken by some strangers, and the 

= of the book then turns on the lonely man, being charmed from his 
oncliness by Sally Stannard, 


LAMORNA. By Mas. A. Sivewicx, Author of “The Severins.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 29. 

The story of two girls united ty kinship and affection, but divided by 

character and temperament, Lamorna, the elder one, has to look on while her 

cousin makes a tragedy of her life and successively becomes the victim of a 

roué and a mischief-monger. Lamorna’s own fate is at one time so enmeshed 

with her cousin's that she requires all her sense and strength to escape from the 
toils set by a man who would override all scruple and all honour to win her. 


By Tuomas EpGEtow. 
Crown 


By Asuron HIvurers. 


By Cuarues Guera. 


It has been 


By the Author of 





THE HAPPY FAMILY. By Frank Swinnerton Autl 
of “The Young Idea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Au ’ 7 
“The Happy Family’’ is a realistic comedy of life in London waeee “~- 
scenes are laid principally in Kentish Town, with excursions to Ham = 
Highgate, and Gospel Oak ; while unusual pictures of the publishing tome 
form a setting to the highly important office-life of the chief male chaneuaae 


THE HEATHER MOON. By C.N. and A.M. Wituay 
son. Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 5. 

The story of a motor tour in Scotland and many quests. The dram ~ §. 
us a girl in search of her mother, who has her own reasons for not wishis “eo 
be found by a ad grown-up daughter. A man in search of pr | bo 
illusions is also here, and the girl helps him to discover that the pens out 
illusions, but splendid truths. Other seekers area woman in search’ of | — 
and her brother in search of materials for a novel. o* love, 


HONOURS EASY. By Mrs. J. O. Arnotp, Author of « Tho 
Fiddler.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 5 

The interest of this story centres in the will of a Professor Clifford, in which 

a large sum of money is left to the scientist who shall within a specified tim : 
finish the testator’s life research. Failing its completion the money isto 
revert to ee Humphrey Wyatt undertakes the task, incident. 
ally falling in love with the stepdaughter, of whose relationship to the 
Professor he is unaware. . 


DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Perr Rivaz, Author of 

“Thanks to Sanderson.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 5 

_Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, an animated story of London life, concerns a 

girl sent out to service by her stepmother. Her adventures in her situations 

her acquaintances, and the person to whom she is devoted, are described in 
Mr, Pett Ridge’s brightest manner. 


THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Bamey, Author of “Storm 

and T'reasure.” [September 5 

In this novel Mr. H. C. Bailey tells a story of modern London. The scenes 

are laid in poor middle-class life, in the worids of journalism and theoretical 
revolutionaries and business. 


DARNELEY ; PLACE. By Ricuarp Bacor, Author of 

“Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 12. 

The scene of Mr. Richard Bagot’s new novel is laid partly in England and 

partly in Italy. The story turns upon the double life led by a wealthy English 

landowner in consequence of the abduction in his more youthful days of the 
daughter of an old Italian house. : 


LONDON LAVENDER: An Entertainment. by 
E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 12, 
This will make Mr, Lucas'’s fourth novel, or “ Entertainment ” as he prefers 
to call his stories; and readers of the preceding three may find some old 
acquaintances. The scene is again laid principally in London, and again an odd 
company of types converse and have urbane adventures. 


THE HOLIDAY ROUND. by A. A. Mitner, Author of 
“The Day’s Play.” [ September 12, 
Among our younger humorists none has so quickly found his way to the 
hearts of readers as “ A, A. M.” of Punch, whose special gift and privilege it is 
to touch Wednesdays with irresponsibility and fun. He has now brought 
together a further collection of his contributions to Punch. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, Author 
of “The Sheltered Woman,” &c. [September 12, 
“Charles the Great” is a very light comedy, and it therefore counts as a 
new departure for Mrs. H. H. Penrose. The book is packed from cover to 
cover with mirth-provoking material. 
THE ROYAL ROAD. By Atrrep O tivant, Author of 
“ Owd Bob.” [September 19. 
In the pages of this book the reader follows the courageous spirit of a 
working man down the alley of life. We hear his laughter; share his joys; 
and watch the heroic struggle of his soul against the circumstance that is 
oppressing him, 


MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes, Author of 

“The Uttermost Farthing.” [September 19. 

In her new novel Mrs. Belloc Lowndes returns to the manner of “ Barbara 

Rebell.”” It is an ample, spacious tale of English country-house life, laid ina 

quiet Sussex village. The writer shows all her old power of presentiug the 
passion of love in each of its Protean phases. 


THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Georce Norman, Author of 
“Lady Fanny.” [ September 19. 

A novel describing the life of an attractive and still young woman whose 
circumstances are those of so many others of her type in England, for she has 
no acquaintances but women, is approaching “the youth of middle age” 
without yet knowing love or any vital interest. Then, quite unexpectedly, 
adventure, and, subsequently, love coming to her, she lives for the first time. 


A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. By Marsoriz Bowen, Author of 
“T Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 19. 
This story is laid in the stormy and sombre latter half of the sixteenth 
century, and deals with the fortunes of the Royal House of Spain, the most 
powerful, cruel, and tragic dynasty of modern Europe. The hero 
Charles V.’s son, the gay, beautiful, and heroic Don Juan of Austria. The 
story embraces the greater part of this Prince’s short tife, which was one 
glowing romance of love and war, 


THE ACE OF HEARTS. By C. Tuomas-Sranrorp. 
[September 26. 
An English Member of Parliament spending a holiday in the Portuguese 
Island of Madeira in January, 1912, becomes unwittingly privy to a plot 
against the Republican Government. The conspirators, fearful that he will 
betray their secrets, make him prisoner; but he escapes to experience a series 
of adventures. Through the tangled web of plot and counterplot runs the 
thread of a love-story. 


LYNETTE... By Joun Overron. [October 3. 

Although “‘ Lynette,’”’ by a new writer, does not claim to be au historical 
novel, it is based on facts connected with the struggle between the Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, and is a wholesome story of love and adventure, of hard 


fighting and high ideals, 
THE FOOL IN CHRIST. By Gernarr Havurrmany. 
October. 


A translation of Hauptmann's most wonderful novel—a work that attempts 
to place the living human Christ before sophisticated twentieth-century cycs- 
Whatever other effect it may have, the book cannot fail to cause discussion. 
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